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MSE Symposium Co-Chairs Aneesh Chopra (left) and Joey Molko (right) pose with Annalisa Gojmerac, director of the art exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the Symposium this Tuesday in the Great Hall at Levering Union. 


Stages Art Exhibit 


by Milla Tonkonogy 


Continuing the exploration into the issue of 
the changing roles of human sexuality, the 
MSE Symposium sponsored an art exhibition 
on Wednesday, November 3. 

The exhibition displayed the works of fif- 
teen area artists in a gallery set up in the Great 


‘Hallat Levering. The works included photogra- 


phy, paintings, drawings, a sculpture, a quilt, 
and a video. oe 

Attendance during the day was estimated by 
MSE Symposium co-chair Aneesh Chopra to 
be between 700 and 800 people, a figure that he 
was “very pleased” with. 

According to Chopra, the idea for the exhi- 
bition originated last spring with the help of the 
Spring Fair Arts Committee Chairperson Renu 
Edpuganti. 

“We had in our mind the idea that we wanted 
to do an art exhibition, but we had no idea how 
to do it,’ said Chopra.Posters advertising a 
search for art were pinned up at the Maryland 


Continued on page 4 


SNACK BAR SEES 
STAFF CHANGES — 


by Maximillian Barteau 


Staff hours in the AMR II Snack Bar have 
been cut back recently by the Wood Company, 
resulting in longer lines and disgruntled em- 
ployees. 

“It’s just not fair,” said one of the workers. In 
the past, there have been four workers: three 
behind the counter and one cashier. Due to the 
decrease in hours, there are now only three 
workers which forces the cashier to also take 
care of drinks. 

According to one of the AMR employees, 
who spoke on condition of anonymity, money 
is at the heart of the issue. “|The Wood Com- 
pany| underbid the contract, but they knew ina 
week that it was too big for them.” 

Skip Klinger, Terrace Court Manager, claims 
otherwise. “There is a simple explanation; it 
directly reflects the volume of business we’re 
doing.” He added that they “sincerely will not 
allow [long lines and slow service] to happen.” 

Paul Taylor, Director of Dining Services for 
Wood Company, echoed Klinger’s remarks. 
“Adjustments made in the schedules were made 
in the off-peak time spans, when staffing was 
not necessary.” More importantly, according to 
Taylor, are the plans to “come up with a better 
routine.” The most fundamental change would 
include the soda machines. As they are now, 
they are inaccessible to the students and have an 
extremely limited selection. “| We] want them 
to be self-service and to put a bit more variety,” 
said Taylor. 

In conjunction with Bill Albright, an Assis- 
tant Vice President of Wood, Taylor also plans 
tomake some changes in the food selection now 
currently offered. The changes which are being 
discussed would provide more pre-packaged 
sandwiches and salads for convenient take-out. 


continued on page 6 











JHU’s Past History Indicates Large Share of Fiscal 
Year ‘94 ResearchAppropriation 


by Andrew Dunlap 


The amount of federal money set aside 
for health research increased again when 
President Clinton signed the National Insti- 
tutes of Health research appropriations bud- 
getinto law last moath. Almost $11 million 


will be available in NIH funds during the — 


federal government's fiscal year 1994, which 
began October I, and the Johns Hopkins 
University expects to be the largest single 
recipient of NIH funds for the third straight 
year. 

The NIH will have a total of 
$10,955,773,000 available for research 
among its 21 institutions in fiscal year 1994. 
Ata time of national cost-cutting that gutted 
the budgets of many federal agencies, the 
Clinton administration requested an increase 
of almost $300 million over the 
$10,327,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1993. Congress added almost an additional 


by Kimberley Isbell 


The extent of the contact most 
Homewood students have with Johns 
Hopkins University Alumni Association 
may be limited to walking down to the 
white stucco building on North Charles 
Street to pick up their free mug as new 
students. However, the Alumni Association 
would like to change that and make every- 
one aware of the wide array of services they 
provide that may be utilized by Hopkins 










$300 million before delivering a final budget 
to the President last month. 





Leading in the Numbers 


Final figures for fiscal year 1993 will not 


be published by.the NUH until January, but 
a ee tau Gaile by iN 
Johns Hopkins University Research Admin- 
istration, Hopkins took in $204,945,254 in 
pursuing 814 grants. Estimates from the 
Medical School Research Administration 
put the figure at $259,430,534 over 799 total 
awards. “The NIH isstill massaging its books 
to make sure that all their grants are ac- 
counted for,” explained Michael Amy, As- 
sistant Dean for Research Administration at 
the Medical School. “Many of the awards are 
for multiple year programs and some shift 
between institutes [at the NIH.]” The NIH is 





Continued on page 4 


The Snack Bar in AMR II has experienced cutbacks in staff. 


Hopkins Undergrads Find 
Alumni Relations Source of Support 


students. 
Alumni Relations 


“The Office of Alumni Relations works 
with the Alumni Council and the area chapters 
to provide programs that not only benefit 
the Alumni members, but also enhance 
student life in all divisions, “said Lisa Marks, 
coordinator of the Community Service Intern- 
ship Program. 


In addition to providing the free mugs 





Loren Reith/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 

























First in a series 


ROWE REPORT 
URGES EXPANSION 
OF MULTI-CULTURAL 


RESOURCES 


Study Recommends Women's 
Studies as Model 


by Mark Binker 


Last year the members of the Black Student 
Union (BSU) brought multicultural education 
to the forefront of discussion with their 16 
Demands. Several of these points addressed the 
lack of faculty expert in black studies and the 
lack of black scholars. 

As the BSU’s efforts continue, the Inter 
Asian Council in conjunction with the Student 
Council’s education committee have been press- 
ing Asian concerns this year. 

While opinions differ on Hopkins commit- 
ment to multicultural education and how it 
should be implemented, efforts to address the 
concerns of different ethnic groups have been 
undertaken. One of the more tangible efforts 
was the Committee on Black, Ethnic, and Multi- 
Cultural Studies, chaired by Dr. William T. 
Rowe. 


Dissemination of Information 


While the committee issued its report on 


_ May 18, 1993 ithas only recently been released. _ 
This is the first a series of Hilda tat 


shall examine the report and the topics it dis- 
cusses. ae 

It should be noted that this reported was 
released by Acting Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Crenson’s office three weeks ago to Johns 
Hopkins News and Information. However, 
many on campus remain unaware of the reports 
existance or its contents. Many campus leaders 
were cautious when speaking to the News- 
Letter about the report. 

The cover letter that accompanied the report 
to then Dean of Arts and Sciences, Lloyd 
Armstrong’s office, urged that the report and its 
contents “be publically disseminated on this 


Continued on page 6 





at Orientation, the Office of Alumni 
Relations sponsors other programs to ben- 
efit the Hopkins community including the | 
Alumni Career Network, the Community — 
Service Internship Programs, and the 
Baltimore Host Family Program, in addi- 
tion to providing funding for student 
groups and sponsoring special 
receptions for _ 
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Student Council Corner News 
Freshman Class Officers Sworn In 


Massa, Fuller Discuss Admissions, Grad Club Architecture Discussed 








Hopkins Briefs 


policy “czar” Kristine M. Gebbie wil] 
speak atan MSE Symposium town hall 
meeting on Tuesday, 


Hopkins Adds Poet 
Laureate to Faculty 


by Loryn Keating-Just and 
Maximilian Barteau 


Guest speakers Dean Robert Massa 
and Director of Admissions Richard 
Fuller opened the November 3 Student 
Council meeting which was held in the 
Shriver Hall Board Room. The two 
men came to the meeting primarily 
to field council members’ questions 
and concerns. The general tone of the 
questions regarded admission policies 
and the ability of Hopkins to lower 
its acceptance rate while also increas- 





“It's almost better that our 
enrollment rate isn’t higher 
because then we would be 
competing with the second 
tier of schools in the 


country.” 
—DEAN ROBERT MASSA 


tee on Space, chaired by Doug Vos. 
The primary question which remains is 
in regards to beginning the construc- 
tion of the Club. Originally, construc- 
tion was due to commence during In- 
tercession. However, student groups 
expressed concern that this would dis- 
rupt their events. Nazzi Mobasheri, 
chair of the Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (HOP) noted particularly 
that a disruption inJanuary would make 
programming “extremely difficult.” As 
a result, the project was pushed back 
until May providing that the original 


Charm reported allocations to different 
groups including $1487 tothe Lacrosse 
Club formembership fees anda $10,000 
loan to the News-Letter that will be 
paid back by money already granted by 
alumni associations. She also an- 
nounced that a debt account was set up 
for the Bisexual Gay and Lesbian Alli- 
ance. Charm also reported that the For 
Your Eyes Only manual has been is- 
sued and said that the next General 
Assembly Meeting will be on Novem- 
ber 30. 

The Student Council published its 


Hopkins has added another full- 
time faculty member to the Writing 
Seminars department, bringing the to- 
tal to seven. 

Mark Strand, a former recipient of a 
MacArthur Foundation “genius grant” 
and the 1990-91 American poet laure- 
ate, will join Writing Seminars as a 
senior professor of poetry in July of 
1994, 

Strand will lead an undergraduate 
and a graduate seminar in poetry writ- 
ing. 


November 9 at 2:00 p.m. in Shriver 


auditorium. 


Gebbie will discuss the Clinton 
administration’s plans for the fight 


against AIDS. 


Also speaking will be Baltimore 
City Health Commissioner Dr. Peter 
Bielenson on Baltimore’s fight against 


AIDS. 


Dr. John G. Bartlett, director of 


infectious diseases at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, will discuss re- 
search on AIDS treatment being devel- 


oped at Hopkins. 
. rBob Defillo 


i 2 ca is ‘ -Milla Tonkono 
ing the enrollment of accepted timetable of 4 months for its complete first newsletter called Communique. hep By 
students. : ; construction was still viable. Once the The Ethics Committee reported that 
pee a was the size of the cur- question and answer session. It was architects give the signal thatconstruc- one studenthad beenconvicted of cheat- 
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very accurate correlation between their 
target numbers and their actual enroll- 
ees until this year. However, according 
to Dean Massa, this will not be a trend. 
“Intended growth will be only in 
the Whiting School of Engineering, 
while the class size in the School of 
Arts and Sciences will remain 
constant at approximately 615 
students. The target size for each class 
in the School of Engineering is 260 
students.” 

The two men also discussed the fact 
that Hopkins is competing with the ivy 
league schools for enrollment of ac- 
cepted students. “These schools are in 
the top tier of schools in the country. 
Since a good portion of the 


and no play. 

The influence of people’s ethnic 
background on their admission 
into Hopkins was also questioned. 
Fuller said that there is no quota to 
be met for people of different ethnic 
backgrounds and that no discrimina- 
tion takes place or will take place at 
Hopkins. 


& 


Grad Club 


Mary Ellen Porter, Special Assis- 
tant to the Dean of Homewood Student 
Services, came to the Suident Council 
meeting to discuss the building of the 
Johns Hopkins Social Club. The Club 
would occupy the space in Levering 


The issue of alcohol being served at 
the Club was also discussed. ID cards 
would either be checked at the bar or at 
a vestibule separating the pub itself and 
the game room. 


Freshman Sworn In 


In other business, the freshman class 
officers were officially sworn in, com- 
pleting the process which started in the 
beginning of October. The freshman 
officers have been fulfilling their du- 
ties since their elections three weeks 
ago. 

The Folk Music Club was approved 
as an SAC Group. This group will be 
eligible for funding from the Student 


Concert featuring “Ocean Blue” on 
December 10. 

ROTC is having a meeting at 5:30 
p.m. in the Wolman Meeting Room 
next Monday. Representatives of B- 
Gala and ROTC will be attending. 

Jeremy Hancock and Menashe Shua 
submitted a proposal concerning com- 
puter resources. They stated that the 
Krieger Computer Lab has an inad- 
equate number of terminals and com- 
puters available for student use and that 
downtime iscommonondamagedcom- 
puters and printers. Also, the number 
of students on the Homewood Campus 
is growing. Hancock and Shua pointed 
out that these items have caused a 
greater demand for computer time than 


The 23rd Frontiers in Education 
Conference, hosted by Johns Hopkins, 
will be held November 6 to 9 at the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel in Crystal City, 
Virginia. 

The conference is an annual event 
addressing contemporary issues in en- 
gineering education and will be at- 
tended by participants from over 30 
countries. Topics to be discussed in- 
clude curricular innovation, student 
issues, and faculty development. 

The general chairman for the con- 
ference will be Martin Ramirez, aJohns 
Hopkins civil engineering professor. 


“The Midnight Cruise” for Home- 
coming Spirit Week will take place 
from 11:30 p.m. through 2:30 a.m. on 
Friday, November 5. The dance is spon- 
sored by RAB, the Classes of ’96 and 
’97, the Office of Residential Life, and 
the Dean of Students Office. RAB, 
headed by senior Sari Uricheck, came 
up with the idea for the dance. 

A profit will be made on the pro- 
ceeds if an excess of 250 people attend 
the dance. This money will be put into 
the budgets of the freshman and sopho- 
more classes. There was a successful 
homecoming dance two years ago, but 
the plans for one last year fell through. 


students accepted into Hopkinsare also Hall which currently houses the SAC Activities Commission and be able to _ the labs can handle. It was resolved that -Milla Tonkonogy _ If this semiformal is successful, keep 
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| the second tier of schools in the rest of Levering Hall for late night — for this position are due Wednesday, _ problems as soon as possible. Poly : 
country.” activities since the Club is accessible | November 24. Orientation chair appli- The Johns Hopkins University Presi- Ombuds Office to Sponsor 


The issue of Hopkins ranking 297 
out of 300 on the “most fun schools” 
list came up several times during the 


through a back stairway. 


The logistics of the club are the. 


responsibility of the Ad-Hoc Commit- 


cations are going to be issued on Friday 
of next week, reported Drennon. 
Student Council Treasurer Tamara 


dent William C. Richardson will be 
present at next week's Student Council 
meeting. 
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Dr. Bernard S. Kleiman, a pioneer 
in the surgical procedure to replace the 
middle ear stirrup bone with a piece of 
plastic in order to improve hearing, 
died last Tuesday of Lou Gehrig’s dis- 
ease. 

Kleiman, a Johns Hopkins gradu- 
ate, was president of the Baltimore 
County Medical Society and chief of 


the ear, nose, and throat de eaten of on’ Wednesd: 
“St! Joseph Hospital in TOwe 


ror eae ae Het 


‘Hopkins community, mentite rec- 


Awareness Events 


The Ombuds office will be sponsor- 
ing two events next week to increase 
student awareness about sexual harass- 
ment and health and safety at 
Homewood. 

The first event, olla for noon 





6:30 p.m. 100 Bik. W. University °11:00 4.m, 3100 Blk, St. Paul St. of prescription glasses, $5 in cash, | flash- | House coffee inside a bag and fled ; ts : at ; 
Pkwy. Unknown person(s) took known person entered the bank and de- | light and 1 knife. store. -Milla Tonkonogy ' ognition of and actions against sexual 
victim’s ’88 Pontiac Sunbird, It.bluein — manded money. Suspect than took an un- 3:00 p.m. 500 BIk. W. 29th St. Suspect «4:10 a.m. 2900 Greenmount Ave. harassment. 

color, by unknown means. known amount of U.S. currency. entered store, pointed a blue-steel auto- Suspect approached victim as though The second event, dealing with 
+10:00 p.m. 300 BIk. W. 28th St. Un- «2:35 p.m.3100 BIk. St. Paul St. Unknown | matic handgun at manager and demanded they were armed and demanded health and student safety at Homewood, 
known person(s) took victim’s 1987 entered store and removed a carton of — money. Manager reached into cash regis- | money. Took $270 in currency. AIDS Policy ae zars will be held on Thurday, November I | 
Toyota, by unknown means. cigarettes, ter and handed suspect $85 in currency. 6:22 a.m. Unit Blk. E. 33rd St. Sus- ; 

+500 sie 2400 Blk. N. Charles St. iI :00 a.m. 3400 BIk. Greenmount Ave. Suspect fled ery : pect removed 5-9 cartons of ciga- to Speak at Town Hall at gods alge A Sal Di 


Suspect arrested after taking hubcaps 
and window sticker from 1989 Cadillac 
on lot. 


25 October 1993 

3:18 a.m. Unit Blk. E. 33rd St. 5’8" 
thin build, parted short blond hair, 
wearing teal colored waist length coat, 
acid washed jeans, armed with knife, 
threatened victim with knife, pushed 
same and took an unknown exact 
amount of money. 

10:15 am. 3200 Blk. Greenmount 
Ave. Unknown male placed | pair of 
Fila tennis shoes under his coat and ran 
from store without paying for same. 
+2:15 p.m. 600 Bik. E. 34th St. Victim 
last saw his 25" 10-spd yellow Schwinn 
bicycle on the front porch of dwelling. 
When he returned, the bike was miss- 
ing. 

7:45 a.m. 300 N. Calvert St. Suspect 
entered the dwelling via an unlocked 
door. Once in the dwelling, suspect 
took a Cammindale Mountain Bike. 
11:40 p.m. Unit Blk. E. 33rd St. Sus- 
pect entered the store and placed 3 bags 
of peanuts, 2 bags of chips in his coat 
and left without paying. Suspect ar- 
rested. 

12:00 p.m. 2800 Blk. N. Howard St. 
Unknown persons removed victim’s 
wallet from a room. 

3:20 p.m. 3200 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 
Unknown persons entered victim's 
home and removed a pair of tennis 
shoes. 

°9:30a.m. 200 Blk. W. 29th St. Known 
person entered store and removed sev- 
eral tapes. 

8:15 a.m. Unit E. 22nd St. Unknown 
male approached victim from the rear 
and grabbed herarm stating don’t move, 
then placed hard object to her throat, 
victim then dropped her pack, assailant 
released her arm to grab same. Victim 
grabbed bag quickly and ran from scene. 
10:30 p.m. 500 W. 38th St. Unknown 
person(s) took 1993 Jeep Cherokee, 
black, MD lic.#, by breaking vent win- 
dow and unknown how started. Same 
recovered in the 3500 Blk. Keswick 
Rd. 


26 October 1993 

7:30 a.m. 3600 Greenmount Ave. 
Unknown person entered house with a 
key. Suspects removed stereo and 


#7:00 a.m. 2900 Maryland Ave. Un- 
known persons entered vehicle and 
removed several tools. 
11:30 a.m, 600 Bik. BE. 33rd St. Un- 
known persons grabbed suspect and 
removed $160 in currency. Victim re- 
ceived minor injuries. 

—9:30.a.m. 3000 Blk. Keswick Rd, Un- 
known persons removed two bikes from 


Unknown persons entered victim’s store 
and stole cash. 

°3:00 p.m. 2500 Blk. N. Howard St. Un- 
known gerson pulled the coinbox off the 
paper machine and fled the area. 

8:15 p.m. 2400 Bik. St. Paul St. Unknown 
suspects broke out the passenger window 
of a 1988 Toyota. Took property, gym bag, 
clothes, keys. 

°3:00 p.m. 200 Blk. W. 29th St. Known 
person(s) attempted to take 3 bottles of 
cologne, batteries, candy and spray mist 
from store without paying. 


27 October 1993 

1:10 p.m. Unit Blk. E. 33rd St. Suspect 
grabbed money out of the cash register 
while the store employee was distracted by 
another customer, suspect fled scene on 
foot. 

11:30 a.m. 200 Blk. W. 28th St. Two 
black males known to complainant re- 
moved un electric radiator and Polaroid 
camera, and fled building. The radiator 
was recovered. 

6:00 a.m. 3200 BIk. St. Paul St. Unknown 
person(s) forced coin box open on washing 
machine and removed $40 in quarters. 
8:00 a.m. 2700 Bik. Barclay St. Unknown 
person(s) broke window out entered and 
removed $1300 in currency. 

°6:15 p.m. 200 Blk. W. 29th St. Suspect 
attempted to leave store without paying for 
remote control. Same stopped by store 
security and arrested. Property recovered 
by security. 

8:30 a.m. 2500 Guilford Ave. Unknown 
suspect kicked in rear door to complain- 
ants dwelling, entered and removed a CD 
player, 19" color TV., VCR, men’s bike 
and a Techniques turntable. 

*9:20 p'n. 3000 Guilford Ave. Suspect 
approached complainant from the rear, 
placed a silver revolver in back and de- 
manded money. Comp. gave suspect his 
wallet containing credit cards, and 1D. 
+5:30 a.gh. 2500 N. Calvert Si: Unknown 
person broke the right rear window toan 86 
Chevy MD tag, and removed two soccer 
balls, and a Cobra RADAR detector. 
*6:05 p.m. 3600 Blk. Unknown person 
entered the business and gave the counter 
girlanote which implied he was armed and 
demanded money, same given money fled 
scene, 

1:50 p.m. 200 Blk. W. 29th St. Known 
persons entered store and removed prop- 
erty. Suspect took a pair of glasses. 


_ *5:00 p.m. Remsen Hall 3400 N. Charles 


St. Unknown person entered an open of- 
fice at University and removed victim's 
wallet from a desk used by victim. 

10:30 p,m, 700 Bik, E. 36th St. Unknown 
person(s) took victim’s 1987 Chevy Monte 
Carlo SS, white in color, by unknown 
*9:45 a.m. 2500 Blk, St, Paul St. Unknown 
person(s) broke back window out of 


°7:45 p.m. 200 Bik. W. 29th St. Suspect 
attempted to Icave store without paying for 
2 boxes of nasal spray. Suspect stopped 
and arrested. Property Recovered by store 
security. 

10:25 p.m. 400 Blk. E. 33rd St. Suspect 
approached complainant while he was get- 
ting inside his vehicle, pointed a knife at 
complainant and demanded wallet. 


28 October 1993 

8:30 a.m. 600 Blk. Venable Ave. Un- 
known person entered the dwelling in an 
unknown manner and removed a signature 
VCR., Cannon 35mm camera, CD player 
and currency. 

+5:00 a.m. 600 Bik. E. 33rd St. Unknown 
person(s) broke a window pane to the rear 
kitchen door then entered dwelling and 
removed coins and cigarettes, lighter from 
bedroom. 

#5:00 p.m. 3200 Bik. St. Paul St. Unknown 
person attempted to pull the window grates 
from a third story window but was unable 
to gain entry. 

9:45 p.m. 2000 Blk. N. Charles St. Un- 
known suspect threw a large book through 
complainant front window, climbed 
through same and removed VCR. 

5:25 p.m. 3300 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 
Suspects left pharmacy with unpaid items, 
deodorant and needles. Suspect later found 
on street and arrested. 

9:20 p.m. 400 E. 29th St. Suspects ap- 
proached complainant while he was walk- 
ing in the 400 blk Suspects acted as if 
armed and they went through victim’s pock- 
ets, suspects then removed comp jacket, 
and keys. 

+2:30 p.m. 3800 Blk. Canterbury Rd. Un- 
known suspect entered unlocked room and 
removed wallet, containing credit cards 
and currency. 

8:10 p.m. 600 Blk. Gorsuen Ave. 4 black 
male suspects entered store. One placed a 
handgun to store security officer’s head, 
while the other three forced a cashier to 
open several registers and remove money. 
No injuries, 

5:30 p.m. 3100 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 
Suspects left with deodorant. 

+6:00 p.m. 3000 Blk. Guilford St. Suspect 
entered vehicle and took tools. 

*3:30 p.m. 2400 Blk. N. Howard St. Un- 
known person entered an open tront door 
to business, once inside they used wire 
cutters to open a fence entered a storage 
room. Unknown if anything taken at this 
time. 

*9:45 p.m. 3100 Bik. Abell Ave. Com- 
plainant states that an unknown suspect 
attempted to steal her '85 Nissan, red in 
color, 

5:00 p.m. 3700 St. Paul St. Unknown 
suspect took an “88 Jeep, while, 


29 October 1993 
1:30 a.m, 1000 Blk, W 41st St. Suspect 





rettes from display and left store fail- 
ing to pay for same. 

+2:00 p.m. 2800 BIk. St. Paul St. Sus- 
pects committed larceny from victim’s 
van while victim was being distracted. 
12:01 a.m. 3000 Blk. Cresmont Ave. 
Unknown suspect in unknown man- 
ner stole victim’s vehicle. Vehicle 
had no anti-theft device. 

°7:15 a.m. 2700 Blk. Guilford Ave. 
Unknown suspect forced open rear 
door entered and removed a Sharp 
VCR., and a Toshiba 20" color TV. 
and a microwave. 
*7:30a.m.2900 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 
Unknown suspect forced open door, 
entered and removed a 13" color TV. 
6:20 a.m. 2500 Blk. Maryland St. 
Persons used keys to enter third fl. apt. 
Unknown if anything taken. 

*8:00 p.m. 3400 N. Charles St. Two 
unknown males were seen by the vic- 
tim taking victim’s ‘89 Buick from 
street. 

°5:45 p.m. 3300 Blk. Greenmount 
Victim was walking in the 3300 BIk 
when a male approached her and as he 
passed her he pulled her purse from 
shoulder and fled. 

*7:40 p.m. 340 Greenway. Unknown 
person removed a car from the street. 


30 October 1993 

10:25 a.m. 2400 Blk. St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect in unknown man- 
ner knocked hole through side wall. 
Suspect unable to enter store. 

12:15 p.m. 3100 BIk. Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect entered store and took 
two pairs Levi Jeans. 

#5:30 p.m. 3300 BIk. Barclay St. Per- 
sons unknown entered 1983 Toyota 
and stole purse. 

¢7:55 p.m. 3300 Blk. St. Paul St. Sus- 
pect entered store and inquired as to 
price of items. Suspect left, returned 
to purchase item, letting another male 
into store, As employee began to ring 
up purchases, suspect pointed a re- 
volver and demanded money. Unde- 
termined amount of currency taken, 
10:30 a.m. 200 BIk, Unknown sus- 
pect in unknown manner removed 
sliding glass door to office, entered 
and ransacked office. Unknown what 
was taken, 


31 October 1993 

+2:12 p.m, 400 Bik. E 33rd St. Suspect 
entered business and took four videos 
valued at $400 and failed to pay for 
same. 

#11:00.a.m, 2900 Greenmount Ave, 2 
Unknown suspects approached vic- 
tim inunknown vehicle. Suspectasked 
for directions and then pointed hand- 
gun at victim and demanded money, 
no injuries, 


President Clinton’s national AIDS 


Connection and the Student Council 
Security and Facilities Committee. 


-Milla Tonkonogy 
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MSE Symposium co-chair Aneesh Chopra at the MSE art exhibition. 
MSE continues next week with Clinton AIDS “czar” Kristine Gebbie. 









Errata 7 a 
The following errors appeared in the October 29, dee i 
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* The photograph accompanying “Hopkins Habitat For Humanity Sie First House in 


ite toes oe was ina by Tamara Zuromskis, Ky 
. ographs on the Calendar for last week (p.10) were inady Xs 
+The History of Baltimore's Haunted Hot Spots,” sn baceanenty eri = 
Aggie statue was not on display. In fact, it is on display in one of t the 
National Portrait Gallery in Washington, D.C. 


p-13, erroneously stated 


thatthe 


* Photographer Joe Apaestegui's name was misspelled in’ two ahd captions 


+ On page 7, the name of the fraternity in the “Town Hall” article 
as Delta Epsilon, The fraternity is really Delta Upson 
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Tau Epsilon Phi Sells House 


Brothers Vacate After National Chapter Ends Mortga ge Payments 


by Jon Upton 
and News-Letter Staff 


Tau Epsilon Phi, a Johns Hopkins 
fraternity, sold its house to a local bank 
on Friday October 29 in an open auc- 
tion, 

According to Tau Epsilon Phi trea- 
surer David Haselwood, the fraternity 
was paying a monthly mortgage of 
$3100 and was having trouble meeting 
the payments. 

“The national organization of Tau 
Epsilon Phi then decided to take over 
the mortgage payments for us, charg- 
ing exhorbitant rates, of course” said 
Haselwood. 

According to Haselwood, fifteen 
people resided in the fraternity house 
this semester despite TEP’s national 
organization requesting the number of 
students to be increased to twenty. 
Haselwood felt this was unreasonable 
due to space constraints and small liy- 
ing quarters. 

“On the other hand, had we agreed, 
we would have had just enough money 
to cover the rent and other bills, al- 
though leaving no money for social 
activities,” said Haselwood. 

The local TEP (as the fraternity is 
commonly referred to) brothers offi- 





by Milla Tonkonogy 





Discussing plans for the cre- 
ation of a five o’clock newscast for 
Baltimore’s Channel 13, Executive 
Producer for WJZ-TV Janet Fedor 
spoke at the Wednesday at Noon 
Series on November 3. 

Currently, Channel 13, an ABC 
affiliate, offers newscasts at 6 
o’clock and | 1 o’clock. The devel- 
opment ofa5o’clock newscast was 
proposed about a year ago to Fedor, 
who has spent the year developing 

_ the newscast with the hope that “it 
c/ ‘the. newscast] will be something 
casts.” 

The traditional Channel 13 news- 
cast, according to Fedor, is one 
which consists of ‘a smattering of 
news stories covering basically ran- 
dom events.” 

The five o’clock news will 
“hopefully be different because it 
will be interactive with the viewers 
and will talk about what people are 
talking about,” said Fedor. 

The changes, according to Fedor, 
will be a switch from hard news to 
“news you can use”. Among the 
improvements will be “demonstra- 
tion segments” on home improve- 
ment and automobile repair and a 
phone interview segment where 
anchors will interview local 
newsmakers by phone on the air. 

The volume of stories will also 
be larger on the new five o’clock 
news because Channel 13 “‘is trying 








cially resided in the house and paid rent 
in the usual manner. 


Mortgage Payments End 


According to Haselwood, the na- 
tional TEP organization stopped pay- 
ing the fraternity’s mortgage sometime 
in May. 

The Hopkins chapter of TEP was 
not made aware of the change in mort- 
gage payments until Haselwood re- 
ceived a bill from the Regal Savings 
Bank in August stating that payments 
were due for the months from May to 
October. 

According to Haselwood the bank 
was demanding $15,000-$20,000 to be 
paid in one week with the alternative 
being foreclosure. 

At the time that the bank notice was 
sent, Hasclwood was the only brother 
still residing in the house. 


“Boarded Up” 


“Atthat point! decided to move out. 
1 returned a few days later to find the 
house boarded up and that’s how it’s 
remained ever since,” said Hazelwood. 
At present the house is owned by 
Regal Savings Bank, which holds the 


“The diaries reflected 
more on what people 
remembered watching 
than what people were 
actually watching” 


—JANET FEDOR 


to develop shorter, more helpful news 
segment that don’t require as much in- 


_.depth coverage,” said Fedor. 


WJZ-TV has recently begun to 
monitor what its viewers are watching 
through meters instead of the diaries 
which had been used in the past. 

“The diaries reflected more on what 
people remembered watching than what 
people were actually watching,” said 
Fedor. 

After the switch to meters, Fedor 
found that people were “channel surf- 
ing,” in other words, switching chan- 
nels and rarely watching the same pro- 
gram for its duration. 

To encourage people to stay with 
the five o’clock news throughout the 
program, Fedor and the news station 
are experimenting with moving around 
and juxtaposing different blocks of pro- 
gramming within the broadcast. 

Among other changes to be insti- 
tuted on the five o’clock news, accord- 
ing to Fedor, is the construction of a 
new set “which will feature an area for 


mortgage on it. The bank bought the 
house for $250,000. Haselwood stated 


that the property had a value of 


$200,000-$250,000, although the sell- 
ing price of the house was listed at 
$361,000 due to the debt incurred 
through back mortgage payments. 


Structural Inadequacies 


“The house might not be a very 
practical purchase for anybody but a 
fraternity, however,” said Haselwood 
due to some structural inadequacies 
including third floor ceilings that are 
five and a half fect high, nonexistent 
banisters, and an unstable hardwood 
floor. 

According to Haselwood, there is a 
possibility that the brothers might be 
able to buy back the house through 
negotiations with the director of TEP 
national. 

The fifteen students that lived in the 
house have since found other 
accomodations, according to 
Haselwood. 

Haselwood expressed disappoint- 
mentat TEP national’s treatment of the 
Hopkins fraternity, saying that, “they 
(TEP national) felt as though the chap- 
ter did not fit the stereotype that they 


WJZ-T'V to Introduce New Newscast 


Channel 13 Executive Producer Addresses Wednesday Noon Series 


interviews and a demonstration area 
for the conducting of exhibitions.” 

Fedor has done extensive research 
into the market for a five o’clock news 
program and has found that “many of 
the people that are home during this 
time slot tend to be women and older 
people.” 

Fedor anticipates that the program 


International Studies Forum Holds 
Open Discussion About Major 


by Rawan Abdelrazek 


For the first time in the 25 years 
since the International Studies/Rela- 
tions (IR) major was established here at 
Hopkins, students of the major came 
together to voice their complaints. 
Sponsored by the International Studies 
Forum, the gathering brought together 
students, faculty and administration to 
discuss problems related to the major 
and to propose long and short-term 
solutions. 

Because the major is abroadly mixed 
concentration of political science, his- 
tory and economics, there were profes- 
sors from these three departments on 
the panel, along with Dr. David, the 
coordinator of International Studies and 
arepresentative from the career office. 
_ The forum began with representa- 
tive from the ISF addressing the griev- 
ances of IR majors and outlining what 
they see as necessary solutions. As 

‘described by ISF president Mark 
Osborn, International Studies is an in- 
terdisciplinary major, structured within 
the Political Science department, that 
numbers 325 students. There is no “ma- 
_jor” per se, and so there is no IR depart- 
ment, nor is there a central IR office to 

which students can go with problems, 
questions or complaints IR faculty 
advisors, as well as various forms, in- 
formation, and advice, are spread all 
over campus, making it virtually im- 
sedated ve abate: aod 


eat ¢ 


Ce) eee 


date on their major and related pro- 
grams and opportunities. 

What IR students are proposing is 
the establishment of an International 
Studies office, a separate and central 
place that would serve as a database for 
IRs for information on requirements, 
classes, internships, abroad programs, 
graduate and law schools, and job place- 
ment. The office would be staffed by 
upperclassmen IR students, who would 
work with faculty, administration and 
alumni to provide information and ad- 
vice. Sharon Bell of the Career Ser- 
vices office supported the idea of a 
separate office to send relevant infor- 
mation to, especially considering her 
office’s small staff. 

IR Students in the audience voiced 
further concerns and complaints to the 
panel. An especially salient problem 
with the International studies program 
is the lack of coordination between the 
faculty and between the involved de- 
partments. All IR students are required 
to “concentrate” in an area , yet there 
are barely enough courses in a field to 
fulfill such a concentration. Several 
students also called attention to the 
lack of programs and courses within 
the major, such as Asian and Russian 
studies and various languages, such as 
Arabic. In addition, while some lan- 
guage classes are offered in an area, 
complementary political science or his- 
tory classes arc not. 

Sy Crenson of the Politieal 


Science department agreed with many 
of the students’ grievances and even 
offered some of his own. Pointing to 
what he saw as the lack of faculty 
support, Crenson called for “the reacti- 
vating of faculty as planners and par- 
ticipants of the program”. Dr. Steven 
David agreed with Crenson, emphasiz- 
ing the lack of faculty involvement. 
David highlighted the fact that while 
the numberof IR students has increased 
600% over the last decade, the number 
of faculty has remained static. 
Crenson saw more problems ahead 
for the International Studies program, 
especially in constructing the neces- 
sary curriculum of languages and area 
courses, and in motivating faculty to 
teach undergraduates. In fact, Crenson 
himself has been active in the process, 
searching for faculty, ideas and new 
approaches to improve the program, 
Only recently, he approached a private 
organization for aid in connecting a 
Global Studies program to the major. 
David stated that he hoped to use more 
SAIS faculty in the future, but stressed 
the fact that, because the department is 
small, it is quite limited, and there is no 


_ guarantee of securing appointments. 


There were other related issues 
brought up as well by the ISF, The 
officers are aiming to gain formal insti- 
tutional support for the Woodrow Wil- 
son Symposium, started by senior 
Timothy Min in 1990. The Sympo- 
sium Dongs somipnsis from the in- 


Anthony Hsieh/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Channel 13 Executive Producer Janet Fedor introduces plans for 
new five o’clock news broadcast to air on January 3. 


were looking for and gave us very little 
support morally and especially finan- 
cially.” 


Fraternity Remains Active 
According to Haselwood, the fra- 


ternity still remains active with, “weekly 
Thursday meetings and plans for future 






































will be a success because of the 
different markets forthe fiveo’clock 
and the six o’clock news. 
“Working men tend to watch the 
news later in the day, at six o’clock 
as opposed to five,” said Fedor. 
The new program will be an- 
chored by Channel 2 veteran Sally 
Thorner and will be on the air Janu- 


ary 3. 











ternational community to Hopkins to 


- address key issues in the political arena, 


and the ISF hopes to make it a counter- 
part to the MSE Symposium, With 
administration and faculty support, 
which it now lacks, the symposium 
would have better success at initiating 
activities and bringing in speakers. 
Students in the audience also ex- 
pre concern over the difficulty of 








Christopher Black/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
The former home of the Tau Epsilon Phi fraternity was recently sold to a local bank. 


activities.” 

The frat will, in fact, be having a 
party this coming weekend and also 
has plans for a formal sometime soon. 

Haselwood stated very positively 
that, ifanything, this obstacle has helped 
the brothers to grow stronger and work 
better together. Haselwood concluded 
by saying that TEP still has “first pitch” 


and the probability of remaining with 
Tau Epsilon Phi is very high. The only 
setback that has occurred, according to 
the treasurer, is that there is no longer a 
facility to accommodate parties. 

As of yet the fraternity has no defi- 
nite plans to relocate in any particular 
area or house butit is looking and hopes 
to find someplace soon. 


Ad-hoc Committee Meets 
to Discuss Campus Space 


by Milla Tonkonogy 


With the addition of an unusually 
large freshman class to the Hopkins 
community this academic year, con- 
cers over the growing need for space 
re-allocation and expansion have mer- 
ited the creation of an ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Space, chaired by Student Coun- 
cil member Douglas Vos. 

The Committee met on Monday, 
November | with Acting Dean of Arts 
and Sciences Matthew Crenson, Dean 
of Engineering Don Giddens, Dean of 
Homewood Student Services Larry 
Benedict, and Dean of Students Susan 
Boswell in attendance. 

The purpose of the meeting, accord- 
ing to Dean Crenson, was to {discuss 
the shortage of decent classrooms and 
‘space for student organizations and fo 
listen to the opinions and ideas of the 
students [in attendance].”” 

Noting the plans for the construc- 
tion of the Grad Club in the space 
where the Student Activities Commis- 
sion Lounge Is currently located, Dean 
Crenson expressed the need to move 
the groups housed in those es to 
another area. 

Much of the discussion eet on 
the likelihood of space for student 
groups becoming available in the base- 
ment of Gilman Hall, in the basement 
of Shriver, and possibly in Wyman 
Park Center. 

The 1985-86 effort by Hopkins to 
expand and renovate, according to Dean 
Crenson, concluded in a deficit for the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

“The University issued two-hun- 
dred million dollars in bonds to finance 
the projects with no specific plan of 
how to pay the money back,” said Dean 
Crenson. 


Due to this deficit, the efficient use 
of space was especially stressed by 
Crenson.who proposed to charge each 
academic department for the amount 
of space that they used in order to 
possibly induce the departments to place 
unused classroom space into the gen- 
eral pool. 

Aside from utilizing already avail- 
able Hopkins space more efficiently, 
the Committee discussed plans for a 
potential increase to the amount of 
space available on campus. 

According to Dean Benedict, the 
monetary figures for the renovation of 
Gilman Hall were set at $200,000 to 
$250,000. Dean Benedict also ex; 
pressed the hope that negotiations 
would occur over the next couple of 
years between the University a and the 
owners of the Wyman Park Center, 
where offices of the Institute for Policy 
Studies would potentially be relocated. 

The final topic of discussion was 
the January first date set for the begin- 
ning of the construction of the Grad 
Club. 

According to Dean of Students Su- 
san Boswell, the Grad Club would take 
four months to build “provided that the 
architects can keep within that esti- 
mate.” 

SAC Chairman Tamara Charm re- 
cently approached Boswell requesting 
that “construction of the Grad Club be 
delayed until May 1.” Inexplaining the 
reasons for the request, Charm cited 
the need for the Spring Fair office 
(currently housed in the SAC lounge) 
to be operational during the spring se- 
mester and the general disruption which 
would be created by a construction 
during the academic year. 

A final decision on the construction 
date of the Grad Club is still pending. 
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Dmitry Petlyki/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter _ 
Acting Dean of Arts and Sciences Matthew Crenson (left), Economics Professor Louis Maccini (center) and — 


Student Council member Chris Drennen discuss International Studies at Monday’s Forum. 


IR majors to access internships, espe- 
cially because most are located in 
Washington D.C. Crenson responded 
positively to the concerns, stating that 
the department hoped to establish a 
future base in D.C, that would provide 
such internships. 

The forum ended with many IR 
students hoping that theirconcems were 
ot ‘valced, in vain and that faculty 


: 
would begin to take them more seri-_ 


ously. Junior Rachel Gerstein believes — 


“the meeting was important because — in 
students need to vent their , grievances — 
and the problems with the major need — 
to be addressed. More of these types of _ 4 


faculty-student interactions are neces- a a 
sary and it was nice to see professors + 8 8 
taking the time to listen ene a 

_ graduate students.” | _ ae ae 
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MSE Symposium Sponsors Art Exhibition 


Continued from page | 


Institute of Art. Annalisa Gojmerac, a 
graduate of the Institute, responded to 
the posters and contacted Chopra re- 
garding the organization of the exhibi- 
tion. 

“Annalisa contacted us and offered 
to organize the exhibition for us free of 
charge,” said Chopra. 

Gojmerac then proceeded to orga- 
nize an effort to request artwork from 
Baltimore-areaartists. She“wentcrazy” 
distributing flyers, leaflets, and dis- 
seminating information to the Balti- 
morecommunity, according to Chopra. 
Gojmerac worked with the Hopkins 
Fine Arts Committee to encourage stu- 
dent submissions as well as the Mary- 
land Institute of Art. 

“We tried to have students submit, 
but nobody did,” said Chopra. 

Only one submission was received 
from a student at the Maryland Institute 
of Art, the rest coming from profes- 
sional artists. Two photographs by 
Hopkins physician Tom D. Kirsch were 
also featured in the exhibit. 

Although the art dealt with the topic 
of human sexuality, “we tried to por- 
tray quality art and not make use of 
shock value,” said Chopra. 

Gojmerac agreed with Chopra say- 
ing that, “we didn’t want to put in 
exhibits portraying people masturbat- 
ing and then call it ‘art’. If you can 
present this subject [sexuality] in a 
professional manner then people will 
learn from it and won’t be turned off by 
it.” 

With the exception of Tom Kirsch’s 
exhibit entitled “Object 3: Michelle,” 
none of the displays had adjoining texts 
written by the author in explanation of 
the artwork. 

“| purposefully did not include art- 
ists’ statements with the 

works...because then each viewercould 
come to the work and get something 
different from it. Having a written state- 
ment next to the piece informs the 
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viewer but also channels them into one 
way of thinking,” said Gojmerac. 

Peter Walsh, an artist contributing a 
painting of a condom in the process of 
being sewn closed with a needle and 
thread, contacted Gojmerac after see- 
ing one of her flyers. 

“IT do a lot of work that is gender or 
sexuality related. 1 wanted this painting 
to be in the show becausc...it brings up 
the issue of AIDS and the way in which 
barriers have come up between people,” 
said Walsh. 

Walsh said that he hopes people 
will be amused by his painting. 

“I want people to be just baffled 
enough to tease out ways of looking at 
things they haven’t seen before. This 
painting is an ‘idea’ piece. Its appeal 
comes from the ideas that it generates, 
as opposed to color or texture,” said 
Walsh. 

The art exhibition benefited the art- 
ists as well as the students, according to 
Chopra, because it gave the artists an 
area in which to display their art. 

“We take it for granted at Hopkins 
that we can get rooms where our activi- 
ties can meet. In the | Baltimore] com- 
munity, it’s very difficult to find a hall 
classy enough, worthy enough for this 
type of work...this is probably one of 
the classiest productions these artists 
have ever seen,” said Chopra. 

“Because of the reputation of the 
artists, | wanted to have this done in a 
very attractive, reputable 
place...working with professionals ina 
professional manner,” said Gojmerac. 

A price list was available at the 
exhibition, detailing the suggested sell- 
ing prices for each of the works. Prices 
of art ranged trom $300 to $125,000. 
“Universal Artwork,” a combination 
video and art exhibit by Marcos Ferrer, 
was the highest priced piece of art. 

“This exhibit was not created with 
the intention to sell the 
works...apparently what is done at art 
shows is that you give a sense to the 
audience of what the value of the work 
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Student Papers Stolen 
at U of Maryland 


‘Racist’ Content Cited in Theft 


by Kenneth Aaron 






“It was a feeling that the 


Diamondback wasn't fair 






Protesters on Monday removed 
10,000 copies of the University of 
Maryland’s student newspaper, the 
Diamondback. Accused of being 
“racist,” half of the paper’s daily 
run of 20,000 issues turned up miss- 
ing. 

The incident, paralleling the theft 
of 1,400 copies of the News-Letter 
in late September, was condemned 
by university officials and the Dia- 
mondback alike. University 
spokespeople promised swift ac- 
tionif the culprits were apprehended. 
Nobody has claimed responsibility 
for the thefts yet. 

The newspaper, which is inde- 
pendent from the university, prints 
daily. Further losses were stemmed 
by directing the newspaper’s dis- 
tributor to slow down circulation, 
and no further disruptions occurred 
later in the week. 

A sign was left in the place of the 
stolennewspapers which read, “Due 
to its racist nature, the Diamond- 







in its daily coverage. 












—Drew Weaver 








for hazing violations. 

Students also criticized the 
newspaper’s misspelling of W.E.B. 
DuBois’ book “The Souls of Black 
Folk” as “The Sales of Black Folk.” 

A fashion supplement in the 
newspaper which featured mostly 
white models was also criticized. 

Weaver admitted that the per- 
ception was, in some ways, correct. 
“It’s fair [the criticism],” he said. 
“But it’s in the past.” 

Asked why such a perception 
arose, he cited problems of accu- 
rately covering minority events trom 
the perspective of his staff, “the 
majority of which is white.” 

Diversification of the staff, 
Weaver said, is “working.” The 
Diamondback is seeking to recruit 


















back will not be available L 
today...read a book.” minority reporters.”Things are 
Drew Weaver, the changing...slowly,” he stated. 






Additionally, a forum on the Col- 
lege Park campus last night was 
arranged to discuss the paper’s cov- 
erage of racial issues. The forum, 
planned well before this week’s 
events, included Weaver and mem- 
bers of black publications on cam- 
pus as panel members. “It went 
well,” Weaver said. 


Diamondback’ s editor-in-chief, said 
in a phone interview that the thefts 
weren’t spurred by a certain event. 
“Tt was not one thing in particular. It 
was a feeling that the Diamondback 
wasn’t fair in its daily coverage.” 
Among the criticisms expressed 
by students was the recent suspen- 
sion of a black fraternity on campus 








; Loren Reith/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
A spectator at the MSE Symposium art exhibition views a painting. 







is in the market place,” said Chopra. want to display at Hopkins and be 
“None of these artists are here part of the Symposium,” concluded 
because they want to sell their MSE Symposium co-chair Joseph 


works, they’re here because they Molko. 


JHU Hopes For Large Cut of “94 NIH Research Funds 


Congress combined the ADAMHA 
agencies under the NIH for award pro- 
grams starting in fiscal year 1993. In 
fiscal year 1992, the last year 
ADAMHA existed as a separate entity, 
holism, the Institute on Drug Abuse, Hopkins received $19,916,061 in 
and the Institute on Mental Health. awards according to Amey. 
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funding, Amey said. Drug Abuse and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration(ADAMHA) into the NIH. 
Prior to 1993, ADAMHA was a sepa- 
rate agency in the public health system 


which included the Institute for Alco- 


Contuned from page | 
one of Hopkins’ largest and most im- ADAMHA’s Influence 
portant patrons. 

According to University spokesman 
Dennis O’Shea, Hopkins received ap- 
proximately $420.7 aan in federal 

Saf 1993."OF that qr 
amount; approximately $182. | million al a 
came in the forms of NIH awards, said 
Elaine Simmonds of the Johns Hopkins 
Research Administration. 

Not surprisingly, NIH funding was 
strongest among those Hopkins Insti- 
tutions that deal with primarily with 
health issues. NIH funds accounted for 
$129.3 million out of a total of $235.4 
million in federal funding forthe School 
of Medicine, $39.2 million out of 107.9 


Another factor in Hopkins contin- 
ued domination of NIH grants is the 
recent incorporation of the Alcohol, 












FISCAL YEAR 1993 (Preliminary Estimate) 


Awards 












Johns Hopkins University Direct Funding Indirect Funding Total 










School of Arts & Sciences 79 $9, 631,783 $4,322,97 $13,954,761 








School of Engineering 1 $10,344 $7,138 $17, 482 










for the School of Hygiene and Public School of Hygiene & Public Health 138 $27,430,861 $10,713,262 $38,144,123 
Health, and $12.7 million out of 39.2 2 
million for the School of Arts and Sci- School of Medicine 585 $102,490, 102 $49,090,238 $151,580,340 
ences. 

School of Nursing 8 $420,331 $121,489 $541, 820 









“We Expect to 
Remain Number One” 





Academic Centers $431,279 $275,449 $706,728 











— 


While final figures for the past year University Total 814 $140,414,700 $64,530,554 $204,945,254* 
remain sketchy, Hopkins’ position as 
the largest single recipient of NIH funds 
is undisputed. At almost every level, 
Johns Hopkins lead the country in the 
amount of NIH funds it was awarded. 
For fiscal year 1993, Hopkins was first 
among national universities, the 
Hopkins School of Medicine lead medi- 










* According to the School of Medicine Research Administration, NIH grants to the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
for FY ‘93 totaled $187,370, 679 and the total Hopkins grants totaled at $259,430,534. 






FISCAL YEAR 1992 










Johns Hopkins Universit Awards Direct Funding Indi i 
cal schools and the School of Hygiene a ra edene Be AY Wards) = irect Funding’. Indirect Funding Total 
and Public Health was first among | gehool of Arts & Sciences 75 $8,059,264 $4,620,968 stele 
hygiene schools. “We're number one Poti’ 
O'Shea aed emain number one,” | School of Engineering 4 $327,725 $152,940 $480,665 
ea said, 
Amey predicted that the Hopkins] school of Hygiene & Public Health 131 $28,420,859 $10,803,456 «$39,224,315 





Medical School would lead the pack 











again in fiscal year 1994. “1 expectthat | school of Medicine 530 $88,768,144 $40,490,103 $129,258, 247t 
we will be number one again,” Amey 2295, 
said. He attributed Hopkins continued School of Nursing 6 $327,735 $128,726 $456,461 






dominance of NIH funding to a ‘‘com- 
mitment to resources. The people here 






; ‘ Academic Centers 0 $0 $0 $0 
are Our main resource. Hopkins con- 
centrates On trying to have excellent University Total 7146 $125,903,727 $56,196,193 $182,099,920 







faculty and trying to provide them with 
the best facilities that they can.” 






+ According to the School of Medicine Research Administration, NIH grants to the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
for FY ‘92 totaled $157,476,710. 





The Med School Heads the Top Ten 
Source: Johns Hopkins Univesity Research Administration 






Amey pointed to the School of 
Medicine’s steady increase in NIH 
funds over the as a rare occurrence 
among research institutions. In fiscal 
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year 1993, the Med School collected | 4. The Johns Hopkins Univeristy School of Medicine 157 

$157,476,710 from the NIH, accord- R 4 $157, 476, 710 

ing to the Medical School Research 2. University of California San Fransisco School of Medicine $143, 536, 846 

Administration (The University Re- 

search Administration estimates the 3. Yale Univerisy School of Medicine 114 

Medical School's 92 NIH take at a ‘ Sh 72L BIS 

more modest $129,258,247). ¢ 4. University of Washington School of Medicine $112, 373, 381 
Hopkins was only one of two medi- 

cal institutions to sustain an increase in 5. Washington University School of Medicine $107, 773, 834 

funding. “Only Hopkins and the Uni- ; : 

versity of Michigan have been having | 6, Columbia University College of Physicans and Surgeons $102,405,108 

substantial increases in the share of 3 

awards from the NIH [over the past few 7. Stanford University School of Medicine $94,300,675 

years,|” Amey said. “It is interesting ' 

that these are the two institutions that 8. Duke University School of Medicine $92,969,116 

have had the most aggressive programs 

to increase research.” According to | 9, University of Michigan Medicial School $91,275,084 . 

Amey, it all comes back to superior j 

resources, “There is a strong correla- 10, University of Pennyslvania School of Medicine $90,506,819 


tion between having’ strong and ad- 
equate facilities” and levels of federal 





Source: Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine Research Aarne ’ : 
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JHU Language Department Receives Grant from French Government 


by Jonathan Maccabee 


The Johns Hopkins University has 
been named a Center of Excellence by 
the French Embassy in French-related 
Studies and received funds from the 
French Parliament to support an orga- 
nization dedicated to such study. This 
is an honor shared by only five other 
schools in the nation: Harvard, 
Princeton, the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, the University of Chicago, and 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley. 

The University has established the 
Louis Marin Center for the Study of 
French Classical and Contemporary 
Culture and Science. The center is dedi- 
cated to promoting interdisciplinary 
Studies relating to France and French 
culture and to improve contacts be- 
tween American and French research- 
ers. Italso makes it possible for faculty 
and student exchanges between the 
two countries. Stephen G. Nichols, 
James M. Beall Professor of French & 

Humanities and former director of the 
French Institute at the University of 
Pennsylvania, is co-director of the Cen- 
ter, along with Marcel Detienne, the 
Basil Gildersleeve Professor of Greek 
in the Classics Department. A board of 
advisors from various humanities and 
science departments will assist them. 





Funding received from the French par- 
liament, which varies from project to 
project, is matched by money from 
Johns Hopkins or donors that Hopkins 
searches out “so that we can... enhance 
the pedagogical experience of the un- 
dergraduates as well as the graduates,” 
according to Dr. Nichols. |The amount 
varies widely from project to project, 
so current figures on the amount of 
money granted are “of little use,” ac- 
cording to Professor Nichols.| The 
French Parliament, which is concerned 
about French culture enough that for 
many years there has been an official 
“Academie Francaise” that sets rules 
for the French language as printed in 
France, seeks to encourage that culture 
internationally through this program, 
and to in Dr. Nichols’ words “maintain 
in this country an interest and involve- 
ment in French culture.” 

Professors from France are being 
brought to Hopkins to teach and lec- 
ture. The six-week fall intensive under- 
graduate seminar “History of the Book” 
was taught by Professor Christian 
Jouhoud, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Anciennes Sociales in Paris; in the 
spring semester Roger Chartier, pro- 
fessor at the same school, will be teach- 
ing acourse, the title of which is not yet 
known, on the subject of “the relation- 
ship of reading and the development of 
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Joe Apaestegui/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The French Department begins to organize a new Cultural Center. 
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The submissions deadline has been extended 
by two weeks to Monday, November 15. 

This is your last chance! 

There will be NO further extensions. 


$50 CASH PRIZES will be awarded for the best 


Submission bins are located in 
. the SAC Lounge in Levering Hall and the 
: Hutzler Library ("The Hut") in Gilman Hall. 


Call Edward Pontee @ 235-8673 for further questions. 


a mass culture in the 17th century.” 
Chairperson and professor Wilda 
Anderson of the French Department is 
teaching at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes in Paris, and Associate 
Professor Milad Doueihi is at Paris’ 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Anciennes 
Sociales. Currently there are 3 to 5 
Hopkins graduate students studying in 
France, anda similarnumber of French- 
speaking students studying here, 
through this program. 

Eventually, it is expected that un- 
dergraduates will be able to study in 
France through this program; this, and 
the overall future of student exchange 
at Hopkins, hinges on the report to be 
presented by the Century 2! Study 
Group on Undergraduate Programs, 
headed by Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering Nicholas Jones, which 
plans “to consider how in the future the 
University should... include as part of 
the undergraduate an [opportunity] to 
participate” in such programs. This 
group will be holding a ‘town meeting’ 
on Friday, November | | inthe Arellano 
Theater from 4:30 to 6 p.m. Students 
are welcome to come and make their 
views known on this or any subject that 
relates to undergraduate education. 

Hopkins professors are currently 
basing their courses on interdiscipli- 
nary approaches that are a direct result 
of the Center. As Dr. Nichols said, 
“The fact that we interact with anthro- 
pology, history, and other departments” 
definitely affects courses; his own 
course, French 340.309 [‘‘Monsters, 
Maidens & Meals’’], “tries to incorpo- 
rate research and exchanges” from the 
program, and “certainly the film course 
that Professor Miller-Frank teaches 
[340.482—‘Women and Film’, focus- 
ing mostly on French filmmakers] has 
been influenced by the kinds of things 
that are being done at the center.” 

The Center, which has been in op- 
eration since January |, is also meant to 
assist in contacts between Hopkins and 
French researchers, both in the hu- 
manities and the sciences; Dr: Nichols 
mentioned contacts in anthropology, 
literary research, mathematics, literary 
history, [and] film,” as well as teaching 
methods, “cultural questions, [and] the 
development of courses of French cul- 
ture.” At the end of September the 
Classics and Art Departments spon- 
sored acolloquium on the Greek mythi- 


cal characters Apollo and Dionysus 
This weekend Hopkins is holding an © 


interdisciplinary symposium on “Lim- 




























its of Representation” through the cen- 
ter, with speakers including Professor 
Chartier. 

In the sciences, the Hopkins Mind- 
Brain Institute is working with neuro- 
scientists halfway across the world, as 
are linguists studying the French lan- 
guage. Some professors originally from 
French-speaking countries, such as 
Anthropology’s Rolph Trouillot and 
Mathematics’ Jean-Pierre Meyer, have 
become involved for that reason, but it 
is not only they that have joined the 
program. Humanities contacts require 
actual travel to and from France, be- 
cause “France is one of the only coun- 
tries that | |Dr. Nichols] deal with that 
does not have humanities professors on 
the Internet,” science contacts may be 
easier at a distance and involve less 
international travel, an inconvenience 
from one point of view but a positive 
thing if funds are available and re- 
searchers have the chance to travel that 
they would not have otherwise. 

The Center is named in memory of 
Louis Marin, “great French [social] 
scientist of the 2nd half of the 20th 
century,” according to the Center’s lit- 
erature. The late Marin was a former 
Johns Hopkins professor famous for 
his studies of the philosopher Pascal 
who spent much of his life working in 
varied academic fields relating to 
French and French studies, using the 
same multidisciplinary approach that 
the Center named for him now hopes to 
bring to this field. Itis under the control 
and evaluation of the offices of Univer- 
sity president William Richardson, Arts 
& Sciences acting Dean Matthew 
Crenson and the French Ambassador. 
All contacts are made directly with the 
institutions in France, though “the em- 
bassy helps with funding.” The center’s 
agreement with the French Embassy is 
expected to last for three years, and 
may be renewed. 

Overall, the Center expects to bring 
varied departments together to improve 
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the study of French culture, and link 
Hopkins with foreign scholarship and 
ideas in areas other than the famed 
International Studies program. In the 
words of the agreement between the 
Center and the French embassy, it will 
“facilitate the international exchange 
of ideas between researchers and teach- 
ers at Johns Hopkins and in France, 
and... encourage enterprises... to ben- 


Kaplan and only Kaplan 
offers a unique method called 
TOTAL TRAINING. It’s 

_ based on the fact that you get 
better results when you learn 
in more ways than one. Your 
primary study takes place in 
class, with your instructor. 
Then it’s reinforced - with 
books. Diagnostic tests. 
Kaplan practice tests. 
Released tests. Videotapes. 
Audio-tapes. Special help 
sessions. Home study. And 
fully explained practice 
questions. 


efit students” and improve the quality 
of education inthis area here at Hopkins. 
Some students outside the International 
Studies department have been disap- 
pointed at the lack of links with foreign 
universities at Hopkins. In this one 
area, at least, the Center Louis Marin 
may change that, improving the oppor- 
tunity for students here to open their 
minds worldwide. 
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As Dean Crenson has re- 
leased the report, a full copy accompa- 
nies the jump of this article. 


campus.” 


The Committee 


‘The committee chaired by Dr. Rowe 
was formed in March of 1993. It was 
made up of faculty from different 
Homewood departments, principally 
history, anthropology, and Hispanic 
and Italian Studies. This committee 
was formed when Dean Armstrong 
was still in charge of Arts and Sciences. 
rhe committee was to report to Dean 
Armstrong. 

Rowe reports that the committee 
initially had elaborate plans. These 
plans included talking individually with 
minority students, searching out spe- 
cific needs and concerns. However, 
due to a lack of time, the committee did 
not have the ability to carry out as an 
elaborate of an investigation as it would 
have liked. 

Neither was the committee given 
any specific financial parameters. The 
committee took this to mean that they 
were “not suppose to be thinking in 
financial terms,” said Rowe. 

The committee had only faculty as 
members, no students or administra- 
tors sat in on the committee sessions. 
This allowed the committee to view the 
problem from an educational stand- 
point. 

The report that the committee fi- 
nally issued considered “what would 
be the educationally most valid way to” 
pursue multicultural studies, said Rowe. 
Rowe recognized that the university 
could not financially afford to imple- 
ment all of the changes recommended 
by his committee. His committee sug- 
gested options for when and if the 
university had the resources to create 
such programs. 


The Model for African Studies 


The report recommends “the estab- 
lishment of a Program in African and 
African Diaspora Studies...” which 
would be modeled on “existing pro- 
grams in Women’s Studies and Latin 
American Studies.” This type of action 
would not create departments, but 
would coordinate faculty from various 
disciplines with interest in those areas. 


The appeal of such amove is, Rowe * 


sayst the fact that it would not create a 
departments While the suggested pro- 
grams would draw “good practitio- 
ners” of their various disciplines, it 
would allow those scholars with spe- 
cific interest in multicultural studies to 
lend their expertise to the programs. 

Creating adepartment would, Rowe 
says, eventually create a group of fac- 
ulty who were “second rate citizens” of 
the university environment. A 
multicultural studies professor or gradu- 
ate would not have had to go through 
the same rigorous training as a history 
professor with interest in African stud- 
ies. 

The distinction allows a program to 
be created while ensuring the quality of 
the professors who teach at Hopkins. 


Other Suggestions 
This report begins to meet some of 


the concerns that the IAC education 
committee is likely to voice. The rec- 





This would not create 
departments, but would 
coordinate faculty from 


various disciplines. 





ommendation ts not, however, to cre- 
ate an Asian Studies program. 

It does not because, as the report 
cites, there is a “virtual absence of 
Asians in our existing faculty.” What 
the report does recommend in this area, 
is additions to faculty in different de- 
partments with expertise in Asian stud- 
ies. 

The report also stresses that schol- 
ars be hired that have interest in “com- 
parative studies.” According to Rowe, 
these are scholars who not only have 
interest in a specific area of their field, 
but apply those interest from a general 
theoretical standpoint. These scholars 
would approach the narrower view of 
one culture from the perspective of 
history, anthropology, etc., but their 
methods could be applied to a wider 
range of cultures and disciplines. 

The report’s final recommendation 
is to recruit minority scholars, espe- 
cially African-American scholars, to 
the Hopkins faculty. This recruitment, 
according to the report, “should apply 
to all academic fields.” This would 
address concerns such as the lack of 
African-American faculty in the engi- 
neering department as well as faculty 
to teach multicultural issues. 

According to BSU President 
Nichole London, the BSU has been 
voicing educational concerns for quite 
some time. It was only last year the 
BSU set down some of these concerns 
as part of their 16 Demands. 

This report seems to begin to ad- 
dress several of those demands issued 
by the BSU, first published in their 
October 1992 publication of the “Per- 
spective.” 

Demands one and three specifically 
address the lack of black faculty at 
Hopkins while demand two concerns 
“the creation of a black studies depart- 
ment in the school of Arts and Sci- 
ences.” 

This report also addresses the con- 
cerns of the asian student population. 
Last semester the Inter Asian 
Council([AC) conducted a survey of 
the undergraduate body. One of the 


that.Hopkins offered enough Asian- 
related courses. Simililarly, it showed 
over seventy percent of the student 
population would definitely be inter- 
ested in such curriculum. 

This survey drew froma wide range 
of Hopkins students, not just the asian 
population. The committee’s 
recomended increase in Asian related 
courses would not just serve the goals 
of the IAC, but also addressed an area 
of conern for a broader range of stu- 
dents. 

Next week, we will seek reaction to 
this report. Students, educators, and 
administrators all have a vested inter- 
ested in these proposals and what may 
happen with them. The last article in 
this series, two weeks trom today, will 
look at what has been done with these 
recommendations and where the Uni- 
versity is going with respect to the issue 
of multicultural studies. 


Freshmen Turn Out 


by Maximilian Barteau 


Over 30 freshman, including all of 
the newly-elected council officers at- 
tended last week’s meeting of the Food 
Service Committee. In response to the 
decline of food quality which has been 
“rapid” in the past week. 

According to Matt Quigley, Repre- 





sentative ““We asked people to come 
because there is a great deal of concern 
about the quality of the food in the 
Terrace Court and in general.” The 
Food Service Committee is a student 
organization co-ordinated by the Of- 
fice of Residential Life which was es- 
tablished to give students a medium 
through which they could voice their 


‘survey’s:results showed that less than | 
“five percent of those polléd thought! ” 
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Multi-Cultural Studies Report Calls for Attention to Diversity 








18 May 1993 





Dear Dean Armstrong: 

Enclosed please find the report of the Committee on Black, 
Ethnic, and Multi-Cultural Studies, which your office ap- 
pointed this past semester. The Committee now considers its 
work completed, and has scheduled no further meetings. 

The Committee also wishes to express its hope that this 


























Cultural diversity and global 
studies at Hopkins: recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the under- 
graduate curriculum. 


We believe it is important to 
strengthen Hopkins’ undergradu- 
ate curriculum in cultural diversity 
and global studies, for several rea- 
sons. We live in an increasingly 
interconnected worldone character- 
ized by the globalization of corpo- 
rate and academic undertakings, and 
by rapid changes in the cultural 
diversity andcomplexity of ourown 
and other national socictics. Present 
and future Hopkins students will be 
part ofan increasingly multinational 
workforce, and many are likely to 
pursue careers which require them 
to live and work in several parts of 
the world. Furthermore, racial, eth- 
nic and religious differences lie at 
the heart of some of the most cre- 
ative endeavors, and some of the 
most bitter conflict of our time. 
















Paradoxically, although the 
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culturally diverse populations in the 
world, and prides itself on its his- 
tory of human diversitywhether 
measured in terms of race, ethnic 
and national origins, religion and 
language American students are of- 
ten very parochial in their attitudes 
and span of knowledge. We feel 
that it is essential for a first-rate 
university to ensure that all of its 
undergraduates science majors and 
engineers as well as those majoring 
in the humanities or the social sci- 
ences have ample opportunity to 
learn about cultures other than their 
own, and to advance their under- 
standing of processes of 
globalization and cultural interac- 
tion. 










Achieving these goals involves 
potentially far-reaching changes in 





to Discuss 


concerns regarding the quality of din- 
ing services on the Homewood cam- 
pus. The committee is chaired by sopho- 
smore Sara McMenamin and mcects 
every other Tuesday at 5:00 p.m. 
' In addition to the normal flow of 
complaints, at the Tuesday November 
_2 mecting, the students had some spe- 
‘cial concerns. Among these, were find- 


File Photo 


Early morning customers at Levering Market sample Johns Hopkins food. 





United States has one of the most — 


report will be publicly disseminated on this campus, but recog- 
nizes that the authority to do so rests with your office alone. 


Sincerely, 
William T. Rowe 
for the Committee 


the structure of undergraduate educa- 
tion at Hopkins. Ideally, the curricu- 
lum should enable students to assess 
the significance of globalization and 


cultural diversity for the production of 


knowledge in all disciplines, as well as 
to take courses which focus on particu- 
lar aspects of these processes. We offer 
the following recommendations as a 
set of initial steps in such a long run 
restructuring of the undergraduate pro- 
gram. Also, while we believe strongly 
in the importance of building cultural 
diversity and cross-cultural perspec- 
tives into the undergraduate curricu- 
lum, we recognize that it is not feasible 
forasmall university, such as Hopkins, 
to provide a curriculum which covers 
every part of the worldor every major 
cultural group within the United States 
evenly. In formulating our recommen- 
dations, we have attempted to balance 
the advantages of building on existing 
strengths with the desirability of broad- 
ening and diversifying Hopkins’ present 
capacities. 


I. Werecommend the establishment 
of a Program in African and Affican 
Diaspora Studies. Like the existing pro- 
grams in Women’s Studies and‘Latin 
American Studies, such a program 
would both build on our present 
strengths and provide a catalyst for 
academic growth and innovation. 


A. The organizational structure of 
the program should correspond to those 
of Women’s Studies and Latin Ameri- 
can Studies. Like those programs, the 
Program in African and African 
Diaspora Studies would involve fac- 
ulty from various departments with 
appropriate interests and expertise. 
Also, following the proved strengths of 
those programs, we recommend that 
the Program in African and African 
Diaspora Studies have a director (a 
faculty member with professional ex- 
pertise in this area, who would be given 
released time from teaching to coordi- 


Problems 


ing of a “worm” in the pasta and a 
“roach” in the salad bar area. A third 
student remarked on his allergy to tur- 
key and told the committee that he had 
spent three nights in Union Memorial 
as a direct result of the mis-labeling of 
Terrace Court food. 

Henry (Skip) Klinger, manager of 
the Terrace Court responded to these 
concerns. According to Klinger, “Pas- 
tas and starches are not uncommonly 
affected [by weevils].” The pasta flour 
used by the Wood Company is semo- 
lina flour. The Department of Agricul- 
ture allows acertain amount of particu- 
late, which amounts to weevil eggs. If 
kept too long in storage, the weevils 


The Rowe Report 


A report by the Committee on Black, Ethnic and Multicul 







nate and develop the program), an of- 
fice, and a budget for program activi- 
ties and clerical assistance. 


B. At present, a number of Hopkins 
faculty members teach courses and/or 
do research on aspects of African and 
African Diaspora Studies. They include 
Sara Berry, Betsy Bryan, Philip Curtin, 
Jack Greene, Gillian Feeley-Harnik, 
Suzette Hemberger, Franklin Knight, 
Norma Kriger, Walter Benn Michaels, 
Sidney Mintz, John Russell-Wood, 
Michel-Rolph Trouillot and Ronald 
Walters. However, most of these people 
work on other topics and areas as well, 
and some of important lacunae remain. 
To ensure that the Program in African 
and African Diaspora Studies offer in- 
tellectual depth and coherence and to 
enable existing faculty to maintain the 
disciplinary and substantive breadth of 
their respective interests, we recom- 
mend that the university make the fol- 
lowing additional faculty appointments. 


1. Ahistorian of the African-Ameri- 
can experience in the U.S. Strong con- 
sideration should be given to scholars 
who are also prepared to address issues 
of comparative ethnic history. 


2. A scholar of African -American, 
African and/or African Diaspora lit- 
erature—preferably one who can handle 
more than one of these areas. 


3. An anthropologist or sociologist 
who works on problems of ethnicity in 
global or comparative perspective, with 
a particular interest in the African 
Diaspora. 


Il. One of the most glaring weak- 
nesses in the current undergraduate 
curriculum at Hopkins is the virtual 
absence of faculty and courses which 
deal with East, South or Southeast Asia. 
At present, William Rowe, of the His- 
tory Department, is the only Asia spe- 
cialist on the faculty at Homewood. In- 
View of the enormous size, diversity 
and international importance of Asian 
societies and populations, to say noth- 
ing of the recent rapid growth of Asian 
communities and cultures in the United 
States, our current dearth of academic 
attention to Asia is no longer tenable. 


While the limited size of, and vir- 
tual absence of Asianists on, our exist- 
ing faculty make it unrealistic for 
Hopkins to attempt to create a broad 
and academically credible Asian Stud- 
ies Program, we feel that the university 
should make some additional appoint- 
ments in Asian studies. The following 
recommendations, which put primary 
emphasis on East Asia, would both 
enrich the undergraduate curriculum at 
Hopkins, and add credibility to the 
training of graduate students in this 
areaan effort which Professor Rowe is 
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currently undertaking all by him- 
self. 


Specifically, we recommend the 
following appointments: 


1. A political scientist who can 
teach both contemporary Chinese 
and contemporary Japanese poli- 
tics, with a China specialist pre- 
ferred. 


2. A second historian of East 
Asia, with a specialty in early mod- 
em or modern Japanese preferred. 


3. A South Asianist, preferably 
but not necessarily an anthropolo- 
gist. 


III. Thirdly, we want to under- 
score the importance of maintain- 
ing a strong capability in global 
studies at Hopkins. Hopkins is al- 
ready well known for its graduate 
program in international studies at 
SAIS and for the undergraduate 
program in International Relations 
at Homewood. In addition, faculty 
in several departments teach courses 
which offer global and/or compara- 
tive perspectives. For example, in 
the History Department, Philip 
Curtin teaches a course on “The 
World and the West” and the de- 
partment offers a Seminar in Com- 
parative and World History. 

To encourage and sustain such 
endeavors, we recommend: 


1. The appointment of a scholar 
of comparative religions, with a 
specialty in Islam, who might be 
housed in the Near Eastern Studies 
Department. 

2. Efforts to encourage depart- 
ments to seek scholars with com- 
parative interests and expertise to 
replace retiring faculty members 


and/or fill appro riate new facult 
/ PP “s oS vrayitels silk 









IV) Finally, ‘though it is nots 
part of our committee’s specific — 
charge, we strongly recommend that 
Hopkins undertake and effort to 
increase the number of minority — | 
scholars, especially African-Ameri- — 
can scholars, on the Hopkins fac- 
ulty. Such an effort should not be | 
limited to scholars who specialize 
in the study of particular cultures, |” 
but should apply to all academic 
fields. 


Members of the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Black, Ethnic and . 
Multicultural Studies: Sara Berry, 
Betsy Bryan, Sara Castro-Klaren, — 
Philip Curtin, Jack Greene, Franklin 
Knight, Walter Benn Michaels, Wil- 
liam Rowe, John Russel-Wood, 
Michel Rolph Trouillot. 


with Food Service — 


hatch and the flour supply becomes 
infected. However, Klinger pointed out 
that they “never have a product for 
more than two weeks.” As a result, the 
Wood company has “switched to an- 
other dry good purveyor,” according to 
Paul Taylor, Director of Dining Ser- 
vices. 

Regarding the roach, Skip Kilinger 
stated that he was informed right away, 
by which time, “someone had stepped 
on it.” Kilinger believes the roach was 
on the floor and not in the salad as was 
stated earlier. Even so, he stressed that 
“we have a rigorous pest control ser- 
vice | which] inspects every two weeks.” 
Additionally, the Board of Health in- 


Pastas and starches are - 
not uncommonly affected — 


[by weevils]. ARS Soi 
| —HENRY (SKIP) KLINGER 


ee el 
spects regularly at random periods and 
holds the operator accountable. 
Despite what Quigley describes asa 
“great deal of concern” shown by the 
Wood Company, notall are convinced. 
Freshman President Mike Wi Ison said, 
“I think it is unfortunate that there is no 
readily apparent means which the 
students can hold the ol 6 Me ir 
countable.” 


Staff Reductions at the Snack B: 


Continued fi ‘om pagel 


Taylor concluded by noting an 
open forum to be held by Wood 
on November 10 in Wolman from 
8 to9 p.m. This is for all students 
“to discuss any issue they would 
like to discuss.” 

Jean DeVito is the University’s 
representative from the Office of 
Auxiliary Services. One of her 
responsibilities is to oversee the 
Dining Services on campus. In 
that capacity, she meets with Paul 
Taylor to discuss operational is- 
sues and to “make sure they com- 


“There's always an 


element of risk [in 


choosing a food service 
company].” 


_ —JEAN DEVITO 


ply |with the specifications|.” “She 
stressed, as did all the others, that“we’re 
here for the students.” 

DeVito also mentioned that “they 


will make changes. coe ats ral rene 


race, they’ re not doing their j job.” 
In regards to the Snack Bar, she 
said that things need to be made 
to work better. In an apparent. in- 
‘dictment of the current Wood 
policy, she stated, “If they’re pull- 
ing their staff before they mie 
pulled the sodas out, then that's 
They Meme is 
Ae ! ‘ood | com has: Be | 
difficult task of ate please J} 
college-age students, the Univers J 
sity and maintain their budget. As ey 
said, “There's always an element — 
of risk [in va 4 food service 
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‘Free Medium Cheese Pizza 


@ With purchase of any large pizza at regular price, J 


timiled delivery ares. Prices do not include tax. ©1999 Pizza Boll's System, Inc. 
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$3 Of 


Any Large Pizza with 1 
Two or More Toppings 


Valid-at participating stores only. Not valid with any other offer, Limited delivery arce 
; Prices do notinclude tax. ©1993 Pizza Boli’s System, Ine, IBous 


aise time offer: 
eS et ee ee eee ee 


Remington * 300 West 29th Street + 235-1000 


Sunday - Thursday 11 a.m. - | a.m. ¢ Friday and Saturday 11 a.m. - 2:30 a.m. 


Pick- “Up Choice of One Topping 
Special $6.95 


I Vulid at participating stares only. Not valid with any other affer. 
Limiled dehvery area. Prices do not include tax. ©1993 Pizza Boti’s System, ine. 
[Limited tim time offer. 


Minimum Order $6.00 for Limited Delivery Area « All Prices Suject to MD St. Tax and are subject to change 


PIZZA 


Hot, fresh, and made with 100% real cheese and the finest 
toppings. Thin crust available at no extra charge. 


MED. 12" LRG. 16" 
Regular, Tomato & Cheese... ......... $ 6.98 $ 9.99 
{SPST se arte ee eg ee I BS: $11.51 
LS LTT ee EA ace ee Manan SA! ALY $11.51 
Bhd LITO S cs axcos ta terecioskegueeeeais ages ucavleeate $ 9.29 $13.04 
Aste Misa dei ee at ae SD $15.69 

MED. 12" LRG. 16" 
THE MEAL BUSTER™ ..............--. $12.75 $16.92 


Pepperoni, Fresh Mushrooms, Onions, Anchovies, Green Peppers, Black 
Olives, Green Olives, Itlaian Sausage, Groud Beef, Hot Peppers, Double 
Cheese, Italian Salami. 

LAIZZA BOLESIUNIOUB nat ccae SIZ S eee ee $16.92 
Our Secret Sauce, Ground Beef Italian Salami, Red Onions, Black Olives, 
Fresh Sliced Tomatoes, Green Peppers, Feta Cheese and Fresh Oregano. 
HE VEGBLICGIOUS Sie sxcce ceases $12.75 $16.92 
Fresh Mushrooms, Onions, Green Peppers, Black Olives, Green Olives, 
Hot Peppers, Extra Cheese, Fresh Sliced Tomatoes. 

MEAT ZZ ARR cc ern $12.75 $16.92 
Italian Sausage, Ground Beef, Pepperoni, Imported Ham, Canadian 
Bacon, Salami with Extra Cheese. 

WES PU Z Aneta tin .. ee hala $11.51 
Our fresh dough basted with a touch of oil and sprinkled lightly with garlic; 
topped with a special blend of Mozzarella, Provolone, and Cheddar 
cheeses along with Fresh Oregano. 


FREE DELIVERY 


= oS) oe eee 


or 1 $9.99 


2 MEDIUM PIZZAS WITH YOUR 


CROCE OF ANY ONE TOPPING } 
Additional i $1.10 se 


Valid at participating stores coh Hot valid wih any other offer, PIZZA 
poe delivery area. Prices dp net include tax. @ 1993 Pizza Batis System, Inc. BOLIS 


Lamued: ume ofier, : 
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HOMEMADE PASTA 


ITALIAN LASAGNA OR 


With your choice of SPAGHETTI STUFFED SHELLS 


MARINARA’ SAUCE. i, sc-cssnces sccbncre DOLL Deets cence ossdetes $7.29 
MEAT SA UGE rss iccsevon titncigat spare Jue 0 sgt aetnetih ot Roe 
MEATBALLS 2s sxe .ceaisce cities D720 ates raters $8.25 
MUSHROOMS iatercecstrscsceetestens oo soc NM Birra karo $8.70 


Garlic Bread is included with all pasta orders 


HOUSE SPECIALS 


SPIN ACH PIE 4 oi ncsepvesssducresacesucstessesdadecte ceeeaere tree teatrentie $4.25 
CHEESE. CANE tage derershapels coeeaets relevance eter cece $2.00 


FAMOUS STROMBOLI 


Our secret sauce, ground beef and 100% real cheese wrapped in our 


fresh dough. Additional items extra. 


REGUIBARS Matrar atte pO Ome Zo LE NESies serene sc etrarees $7.52 
A UEIVU ee iccscccestectesesecssce SO:S0)> STEMS er cece ere $7.90 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS: See PIZZA TOPPINGS above left 
VEGETABLEISTROMBOLL eae sererccerteree saree eee $7.90 
SMALL LARGE 
GREEKSALAD Aintree a ee. $4.99 $5.99 
PTALTAN SALADS irectsteeecsaccctes: $4.25 $5.25 


CHEF'S SALAD: Lettuce, Tomatoes, Red Onion, Cucumbers, 
Green Peppers, Olives, Egg, Ham, Turkey, American & Provolone 
Cheeseise icene Ae sheer tern, siete Mae che ne tee $5.99 
Your choice of dressings: Ranch, Thousand Island, Blue Cheese and 
Italian House Dressing. 


I 6 i 
I 099 plus tax i 
I i 
j MEDIUM ONE-TOPPING PIZZA & TWO PEPSIS | 
Es at participating stores only. Not valid with any other offer PIZZ, , 

Limited: delivery trea. Prices do not melude tax. @ 1993: Pizzas Boli'sSysuem, inc, BOLIS I 


Limited time ofter 
re cum mee eed eee ee ee ee ee 


dnoleavasogtvedassodessendveadtecsttestivaddr to Nanxsustes detent tguredinsntt Can aacnant oils $4.45 
Your choice of any of the following: 
CHEESE STEAK HAMBURGER 
CHEESEBURGER REGULAR COLD CUT 


ITALIAN HOT CUT 
IMPORTED HAM 


ITLAIAN COLD CUT 
SLICED TURKEY BREAST 


HAM & CHEESE PIZZA SUB 
PEPPERONI PIZZA SUB PIZZA STEAK 
PIZZA BURGER FILLET OF FISH 
ITALIAN CHEESE STEAK VEGGIE 


(w/ Fresh Mushrooms, Green Peppers, 

Fried Onions, & Marinara Sauce) 

WHITE CHUNK TUNA SALAD........... 8"—$4.85 
All subs come with your choice of these free fixings: 


12"—$8.95 


LETTUCE TOMATO MAYONNAISE MUSTARD 
KETCHUP ONION HOT PEPPER OIL & VINEGAR 
WESTERN FRIES 22. i 22edavastisets tects danse nanos ategeeeeianed 
WITH: GHEESE® Softens c. cucdscocthastcenpaseaternsseetoaenenesafentene $3.09 
WITH GRAV Yn wccsccscstacsacons sseeceseoseactertsctvirccscertestesnenesaneaed $2.95 
PIZZA FRIES oe cps scecsssccersevspastsssssestgeusceiunzererseseee suattuiactte tiers $3.67 
MOZZARELLAS TICKS oo occccecnerccrerttraastreeserersensteescnee ees $3.65 
POTATO CHIPS........ccsccessceserasserossesenerrezsasusncsrannenesneusasanevane” $0.50 
SOFTU DRINKS iitscivte sesertecectvsecse essence, -ctiseese eutessacnaneeteneaamees $0.70 
12 oz. CANS: PEPSI, DIET PEPSI, SLICE, ORANGE 
GAREI@: BREAD ticssccsssesecsscvers SMALL $2.55 LARGE $3.75 
WI GHEES Bit meres eeecstarae SMALL $2.95 LARGE $4.65 


30 MINUTE GUARANTEE 


$1.00 Off 


_ . Any Whole Sub: 
t - “+Any ‘Famous Strombolis 


Valid at particspating stores J, Nol valid with any other offer: 
I Limited detivery:tvea. Prices do nal inctude (ax @1993 Pizza Bolts tes Inc; 


I Lunited time offer. 
: ma ome 


Seniors and Juniors Embrace 


THE CHALLENGE. 


The seniors make our second taunt 

To sickly juniors, pale and gaunt. 

Did you enjoy your Halloween treats, 
Your stomach filled with fatty sweets? 
We're lean and mean and ready to fight! 
You're nerdy, apathetic, terminally uptight. 
Join us for our game outside 

Bring your spirit and your pride. 


Juniors cry with every tag, 

Seniors wave the victorious flag. 

So every Brain and Nerd and Junkie 
Spaz, Dork, Geek, and Orgo Flunkie. 
Apartments empty December 4th 

The Dell House South, the Northway North. 


Hot chocolate compliments of Circle K, 


It's going to be an outstanding day! 


With bitter sweetness, 


The Class of 1994 
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Good Report. Bad Attitude. 


Creating committees and commissioning reports is 
a good way to produce lots of paperand a time-honored} o 
method of making it look like something is being done. 
It is also often the case that even when the committee 
produces something worthwhile — as in the report of 
the Committee on Black, Ethnic, and Multi-Cultural 
Studies— its recommendations will be allowed to 
gently fade away. When this committee was created in 
March, it might have been better titled the Committee 
to Appease Pesky Students. While formally charged UY (MONA 
with recommending ways in which Hopkins could 
improve its commitment to multi-cultural affairs, the 
panel was assembled primarily in reaction to the Black 
Student Union’s sixteen demands and library sit-in. 

The committee and its chairman, Dr. William Rowe 
of the History department, was given only a vague idea 
of its mission parameters and hustled into meeting a 
May deadline. The report was presented to then-Dean 
of Arts and Sciences Lloyd Armstrong and subse- 
quently tohis successor, Acting Dean Matthew Crenson. 
While Dean Crenson made the report public three 
weeks ago, University efforts in publicizing its findings 
have been underwhelming. Most students we asked 
about the report had no idea what it was or why it was 
commissioned. Many of those students who. did know 
the report’s objectives were unclear as to whether the 


report had been made public. 


The recommendations the report makes are gener- 
ally sensible but appear financially unfeasible at this 
time (fora full list, see the report itself on page 6). A full 
and complete survey of multi-cultural concerns would 
have included not just the qualified specialists who 
staffed the Rowe committee but all professors and 
administrators. It would have sought greater input from 
all students, not just the representatives of campus 
cultural groups. Most importantly, a truly comprehen- 
sive study would not have been crammed into the last 
half of a spring semester. Rather, such a report would 
have been the work of an entire academic year, giving 
all those involved sufficient time to ponder the issues in 
addition to the regular grind of classes and research. 

The hurried nature of the report leaves one with the 
feeling that the impetus for this report was more in the 
area of damage control than of genuine concern. If the 
adminstration was aware of its defects and simply 
unable to address them because of financial constraints, 


A Familiar Problem at the U of Maryland 
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Per Jambeck/1993 
it should have been more up front about these limita- 
tions. It should have been considering issues of faculty 
and curriculum so that it could have acted immediately 
to fill the existing voids when money became available. 
However, to suggest that the administration knew its 
curriculum was incomplete and chose to do nothing is 
to accuse the University of unthinkable negligence. 

Let us assume instead that the administration’s 
oversights were the product of well-intentioned igno- 
rance. Let us assume that the administration did not 
knowin good faith that diversity was aconcem of many 
in the Hopkins community. Let us assume that the fact 
that Hopkins is the one major university in the United 
States without a Black Studies Department or that the 
school’s lack of any substantial Asian programs, de- 
spite having a sizable Asian community, escaped the 
University’s notice. If, indeed, it takes a sit-in at the 
library to key the administration in to the fact that 
diversity concerns are not being addressed, a hurried 
response indicates the administration was more 
embarassed that someone had pointed out its multi- 
cultural shortcomings than by the shortcomings them- 
selves. 

Dr. Rowe and his colleagues have done a fine job 
under the circumstances, but we doubt that the Univer- 
sity will act on the committee’s recommendations in 
anything resembling a timely manner. Considering 
Hopkins’ limited resources, this is understandable. 
What is harder to understand, and harder still to respect, 
is why the University feels obliged to treat diversity as 
a political issue rather than as an academic challenge. | 
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At the University of Maryland this 
week, 10,000 copies of their student 
newspaper, the Diamondback, were 
stolen as a form of protest. The News- 
Letter experienced a similar occurrence 

. just over 4 month ago, and again, we 
are driven to condemn the wanton dis- 
regard for free speech which actions 
like these represent. — 

This week’s protest was spurred by 
perceived racial insensitivities in the 
paper’s coverage of minority events. 


‘The current editor-in-chief goes so far 
as to agree with these criticisms. We: 


are certain that he would have wel- 


far before this incident ever occurred. — 


comed a dialogue on how to improve 
the situation — in fact, the newspaper 
was part of a forum on race scheduled 






Certainly, open discussion would have 
been far more effective than simply 
relying on guerrilla tactics which may — 
gain attention today, but are just as 
quickly forgotten tomorrow, 
If this is atrend, as it seems tobe, it] « 
isdetestable. Every effortmustbetaken J addre 
not only to ensure that all the voices in | ut 
the marketplace of ideas are heard, but 
that others will never again find it ac- 
ceptable to try and shut them out. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Problems with the IAC Start with the Current Chair 


To the Editor, 


Establishing grants and fellowships 
for graduate work in Asian studies. 
Networking with other colleges and 
Asian-American organizations. Pool- 
ing the financial resources of the 10 
Asian student groups to purchase a 
computer system which they could all 
use. Exposing pre-college students to 
Non-Western cultures. These are all 
ideas that former education committee 
chair, Jim Lai, had hoped to implement 
for the Inter-Asian Council. Education 
is a broad, encompassing matter; how 
we are educated determines what we 
believe in and therefore, how we act. It 
took the vision of certain committee 
members to understand that. 

On Tuesday, September 28, a cer- 
tain by-law was proposed that would 
make the committee chairs a part of the 
board of directors. It was passed, along 
with several other less controversial 
by-laws. However, a secret “emer- 
gency” meeting was convened on Sat- 
urday, October 2 at the very wonderful 
hour of 8 a.m. The IAC advisor was not 
informed about this meeting and the 
committee chairs were only told to be 
there whereas all representatives were 
thoroughly consulted about the matter. 
The purpose of this mecting was to 
overturn the by-law. [AC chair Natasha 
Yamaoka proposed to do this by call- 
ing a “re-vote” which according to her, 
means that the by-law would be voted 
on again, as if it had never passed. In 
other words, she was proposing that the 
IAC ignore the very by-law that they 
passed four days before. 

This is one among many 
unconstitutionality’s and procedural 
improprieties that have taken place since 
the current IAC chair assumed office. 
It was at this “emergency” meeting that 
Jim resigned. In the weeks following 
Jim’s resignation, many people, in- 
cluding group presidents and our very 
own IAC advisor, have asked Yamaoka 
about the incident. In most cases, she 
would not respond. Could there possi- 
bly be something to hide? We could 
understand that any action is a reaction 
to something pre-existing. And the by- 
laws, as proposed by committee chairs, 
David Kim, Eric Su and Jim Lai, were 
a reaction of frustration to endless per- 
secution. It is merely enough to not that 
all the other by-laws proposed were 
agreed to with no dispute whatsoever, 
meaning that the reform-minded com- 


» mittee chairs had very legitimate points. 


Previously—over the summer, in 
fact,—Jim Lai and the IAC advisorhad 
suggested several times to Yamaoka 
that the IAC have a publicity relations 
committee chair. Yamaokaconsistently 
declined to have itconsidered, saying it 
would enlarge [AC’s bureaucracy. By 
not allowing it to be discussed, she had 
made up the minds of the representa- 
tives for them. Later, Jim proposed 
several times a liaison committee chair 
to Yamaoka. It too was met with re- 
fusal. And so, we continue to be faced 
with an LAC which cannot adequately 
fulfill its stated goals and yet, is unwill- 
ing torelinquish its monopoly of power 
to others. Eventually, Jim proposed the 
idea of a P.R. chair once again in a 
meeting and it was passed, showing 
that the reformers had once again, a 
very legitimate point. One must note, 
after all, that new, willing participants 
in IAC have come through the educa- 
tion committee, due to its inclusive- 


ID Policy at HAC Lab is Necessary to Insure Student Security 


To the Editor, 


Last week, an editorial was written 
regarding the newly instituted policy 
requiring the display of ID cards in the 
Krieger Hall Computing Facilities. 
While last week’s editorial had very 
valid points which will be considered 
in any future actions, it is worth noting 
the reasons that drove the decision to be 
initiated now. 

Over the past several years, there 
has been a dramatic increase in student 
use of the Krieger facility. Last year 
and this year have shown a greater 
percentage of the stations in use during 
all hours of the day. We have also noted 
that this increase is being seen earlier 
each semester. Additionally, we have 
noticed a concomitant increase in the 
use of the facilities by individuals with 
no affiliation to Johns Hopkins. Use by 
non-affiliates has a direct effect on 
Hopkins students by eliminating avail- 
able workstations, utilizing resources 
such as printing and posing a potential 
security risk in the form of viruses and 
malicious acts. : 

The display of ID cards and check- 
ing by the proctors is an effort to curtail 
the activity of non-affiliates. We are 
seeking to provide maximum access 
and availability to the Hopkins com- 
munity with minimum interference to 
our clients. We felt that displaying an 

_ID on the workstations would be less 
disruptive than other procedures such 
as checking Ds at the door or requiring 
a sign-in procedure. — y Sipe 

Homewood Academic Computing 
welcomes the comments and sugges- 
tions of all students, Please feel free to 
contact the proctors, consultants, or 


ness under Jim’s leadership. Though 
carrying the title of “education chair,” 
he respected his committee members 
and gave them great freedom to work 
on what they believed in, in the same 
way that the previous education chair, 
Tina Wu, had respected him. We must 
then ask ourselves—Are we looking at 
an elitist, self-perpetuating institution 
which has lost touch with its popular 
base? | think so. 

Board meetings, after all are not 
publicized. AT ALL. Some procedural 
improprieties are committed every 
meeting. And because no one but the 
board attends, the reform-minded com- 
mittee chairs were outnumbered. And 
the board? Why have they allowed this 
to happen? Many are responsible and 
innocent and merely have been de- 
ceived by other reps. However, we 
must realize that 1) The IAC chair is a 
rep. She controls the discussion and at 
the same time, carries a vote. How 
interesting. 2) The by-laws were in- 
tended to make IAC more efficient, by 
requiring reps to participate incommit- 
tees and at the same time, helping them 
better fulfill their fundamental respon- 
sibility of representing. 3) One by-law 
proposed to open up the IAC to more 
people. So for certain reps, we are then 
talking about by-laws which hold them 
to their responsibilities, which help the 
committees operate better and which 
open the officer positions to more 
people. By-laws not very popular 
among self-interested reps, but neces- 
sary ones. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the night before the Tuesday meeting 
in which the by-laws were proposed, 
Jim offered to resign to prove to the 
IAC chair that for the reform-minded 
committee chairs, the by-laws were not 
a question of power. It may be that little 
Miss Erica L. Pan in the October 29 
issue of the Newsletter is just plain 
ignorant, among other things. How 
could it be so? We must understand 
that Pan is just as she herself says, 
someone who is not a part of the board 


To the Editor, 


Why do so many of the sexual as- 
saults that occur do so after frat parties? 
Besides the painful and obvious fact 
that these parties are virtually the only 
night life at Hopkins as discussed at the 


town hall meeting described in last« 
~ month’s issue; I believe there is a majo! 


factor that people are not looking at. 

The majority of the public has the 
opinion that fraternities in general are 
organizations which have the tendency 
to revert people to infantile behaviors 
which (out of repressed fear) turns into 
degradation of women. Does no one 
think this is true at Hopkins? Ordo you 
think this only occurs out west at some 
big state school? 

Get a clue. During four years at 
Hopkins, I have seen several examples 
that I will relate to you. These are all 
true. Frat X shows rape scenes from 
Clockwork Orange as the educational 
topic at meeting. Frat Y shows porno 
films as the main part of a freshman 
rush event. Frat X has a “full contact” 
stripper come to fall rush event as the 
surprise of the evening. Frat X and Z 
ritually bring their newly initiated 
pledges to the block as a symbolic 
beginning to their fraternity life. 


any HAC staff member. I can be con- 
tacted viaemail at wmwinn@jhuvm or 
in Room SO, Krieger Hall. 


Sincerely, 

William M. Winn 

Associate Director 

Homewood Academic Computing 


To the Editor, 


Once again, you seem to be “report- 
ing” only one opinion without investi- 
gating the facts behind the matter. We 
are referring to your unsigned editorial, 
“A Bad Move from HAC.” 

Both of us have worked for 
Homewood Academic Computing for 
almost two years. Let us tell you why 
we believe the implementation of the 
ID Policy is a good thing, beneficial to 
both HAC employees and the student 
body as a whole. 

We doubt you realize the amount of 
outside traffic that comes through this 
lab. Students from other institutions, 
community members, and business 
professionals have made it a habit to 
use our facilities, Usually this does not 
impose a problem and a “courtesy” 
may be extended, provided the work 
being done is academic and non-profit 
and that there are ample computers 
available for Hopkins affiliates, The 
same people whoare complaining about 
this policy would be the first ones up in. 
arms if'a person not affiliated with JHU 
was using one of our machines when 
they had a paper due in an hour. 


The point that everyone seems to _ 


have missed isthe safety concern forall _ 
students working in our facility. The 
lab is open 24 hours in an unlocked | 


‘fot even been a way 


fesult, 


and thus, is ignorant of at least, half the 
story. She, afterall, has only been to the 
last four board meetings and in two 
cases, she was “representing” KSA, 
though her boyfriend was the actual 
elected rep. The KSA rep himself has 
the power to vote, though his atten- 
dance record has been less than 33 
percent (and may I say that an ignorant 
vote is worse than even a random one). 
These are the kind of things that 
Yamaoka, as !AC chair, defends, along 
with her poor command and flagrant 
abuse of proper meeting procedures. 

Essentially, there are few people in 
IAC who will deny that the IAC chair’s 
power has come through being intimi- 
dating. Yamaoka is merely just that-a 
chair, and yet, she believes she is.a 
president. There is a difference, be- 
lieve it or not. There have been allega- 
tions afterall, that the reps were told not 
to report back to their groups about 
recent events and thus, essentially told 
not to fulfill their fundamental respon- 
sibility- that is, represent. A sad story, 
it is, since what we are talking about is 
the persecution of individuals—that is, 
reformers—who it seems were before 
their time. 

My hope is that you ask yourself 
how much do you feel a part of LAC? 
How many times have you been talked 
at, rather than talked to? How many 
times have you seen a sign publicizing 
an IAC board meting? And how much 
has your rep told you about the recent 
events? How much has your rep told 
your group’s president? Perhaps, it is 
from dissemination of the truth then 
that alternative groups can rise and 
represent students with interests in Asia, 
in a way that IAC has not. And hope- 
fully, those well-meaning, responsible 
IAC reps and committee chairs can 
finda place in anew organization where 
they can realize their true potential and 
experience free and pen discussion, 


Jim Lai 
David Kim 
Loute-Marc Contreras 


Fraternaties Deserve a Sullied Reputation 


I can’t believe that fraternities have 
gotten away with as good a reputation 
as they have here at Hopkins. | think 
people refuse to want to look at how 
bad they are even here at Hopkins for 
fear of having no “decent” parties to 
go. What bothers me the most is that 
one expects such things ot 4 statelschool-o! 

*guys="But-at“Hopkins?=know 


you allare so caught up in studying that , 
when you go out to party and ‘socialize * 
you don’t want to think, That excuse 
only goes so far. Don’t put morality on 
the shelf with your brain. A man with- 
out morals is not a man. 

Despite what you might think, your 
actions and words do have conse- 
quences and with that comes regrets 
later. | fell for all that shit and was part 
of Fraternity X for 3 years. 1 know 
regrets. Wake up now before you end 
up that type of person your whole life. 

Perhaps it’s time for Hopkins to 
look at the source of these problems- 
the institutions themselves. These val- 
ues are institutionalized within the frats 
and until someone faces the facts and 
does something about it they will con- 
tinue to be perpetuated. 










































Daniel J. Barvenik 
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building in a neighborhood not noted 
for its security. The policy is intended 
to weed out the people who don’t be- 
long here and are using resources fully 
intended for student and faculty use. 
Unfortunately, we encounter unruly 
users. These people, regardless of uni- 
versity affiliation, have verbally and 
physically assaulted other, users and 
our staff. I believe that displaying uni- 
versity ID will make these users less 
anonymous and therefore more ac- 
countable for their actions. It will also 
aid lab employees in identifying such 
users to the appropriate authorities, 

The majority of university com- 
puter facilities in the country require’ 
ID for privileges, and often they em- 
ploy more elaborate security measures 
before you can even use a computer, 
Even at Hopkins, you have to present _ 
your university ID to get into the li-_ 
brary, even if you're just going tomake~ 
photocopies. Why shouldcomputerlab- 
privileges be exempt from the same 
safeguards? a ee 

Inregardtoproperuse of the Kreiger 
Lab facilities, he et is thar een 
po argon k; equipr 

een stolen, emplo and users 

been harasses, and until ra tedeagh 
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Calling the Spin 


A Modest 
Proposal 


by Michael Mullaney 





Itis depressing for Americans to think about 
the crime and the economic inequalities for 
which our evil capitalist structure is completely 
responsible. I have long pondered different 
solutions offered by others and found them 
lacking. Instead, | will propose a solution which 
will be much more effective than continually 
raising taxes on the wealthy and the middle 
class and definitely more satisfying to those 
who demand punishment for the financially 
successful in America. 

The advantages of my proposal are numer- 
ous. First, there would be very few criminals, if 
any, left on the street. Second, it would benefit 
industries and create new jobs. Third, it would 
aid in much needed population control. Fourth, 
it would raise self-esteem in America. Fifth, it 
would ease racial tensions and allow us to cut 
back on the police. More important, it would 
redistribute wealth in America in order to make 
sure there will be total fairness for the common 
good. | shall, therefore, now relate my simple 
ideas to solve the problems under capitalism. 

Catching, prosecuting, and sentencing 
thieves are costly and time-consuming activi- 
ties for officials. | propose that there be certain 
days on which it is legal to mug anyone, espe- 
cially those who are wealthy. The “mugging 
days” would be declared at specified times 
during the course of a standard 365-day year, 
perhaps every six months. On an appointed day 
it would be entirely legal to usurp possessions 
from another person. However, it is imperative 
that one who is being mugged not put up any 
resistance at all. If that person does choose to 
resist the acquisition by another of his posses- 
sions, the resister will do so with an acknow!l- 
edgment that there will be absolutely no assis- 
tance from any law enforcement official. Thos¢ 
wealthy citizens choosing to resist beatings, 
rapes, and plunders accorded by the law in the 
mugging circumstance will do so at their own 
risk. The dates of the mugging holidays would 
be drawn at random at the close of ever six 
month’s time starting from the first day of¢very 
new year. Furthermore, these appointed gays of 
mugging and other thievery would bg unan- 
nounced and kept secret until the first mnute of 
the afternoon of that particular holiday whereby 

it would be both permissible and ad/isable to 
announce the start of the muggingday using 
loudspeakers, banners, and other media of com- 





I propose that there be “ys on 


which it is legal to muganyone... 





munication. Furthermore, theé would be an 
approximate six-month interal between the 
two dates so that citizens waild have ample 
time to reacquire the possesions that might 
have been lost at the time of the previous 
holiday. | 

The benefits of this proposal would be never- 
ending. The weapons industry would experi- 
ence peak profits. First, therearing of pit bulls 
and attack dogs would inprease, thereby ex- 
panding industries related/o the care and feed- 
ing of suchanimals. Seconl, the proposal would 
give many welfare recipieits a sense of purpose 
and even raise their self éteem. Instead of just 
collecting checks from ne mailbox, they will 
earn their money by thar degree of mugging 
prowess. The diligent persons, becoming fi- 
nancially independent fom the muggings, may 
even decide to come df welfare and pursue a 
career. Third, my projosal would give respite 
to overcrowded jail @nditions since murder 
and rapes on the holidtys would not be consid- 
ered criminal. Thus, jociety would eventually 
not even need jails i/ citizens pulled together 
and only mugged on¢ another on the appointed 
holidays. Granted, ttere would be some casual- 
ties and deaths; hovever, a few murders could 
help stabilize the population. Also, in the spirit 
of bringing total fainess to the world, mugging 
holidays might be fiven various multicultural 
themes in order tomake up for the sins of the 
past. On “Reservaion Revenge” day, living 
descendants of tht oppressed Indians will fi- 
nally have achanc? to get revenge on the White 
Man. Provided wth sharpened tomahawks at 
the start of the holiday, they can be bussed into 
Los Angeles to eclaim some of the property 
that is rightfully theirs. “Revenge against Co- 
lumbus” Diy might mean specific muggings 
directed aganstanyone whoeither looks Italian 
oris proud living in hisevil capitalistcountry. 
Further, ths proposal could improve race rela- 
tions. Whit about anti-Black or anti-White 
Days? Though mugging holidays, men and 
women wil finally be able to vent anger and 
prejudicein the open. With a calmer social 
order, we will be able to drastically cut the 
police foce. The money we will save can be 
investedn more bureaucratic spending or some 
other vey important purpose. 

If thisproposal were put into effect, it would 
overshaiow all other remedies to the problems, 
Ergo, leno man speak to me of such nonsense 
as the fre market system, living in the present, 
patriotim, individual initiative, increased po- 









lice proection and tougher sentencing of crimi- 
nals, sticter schools and stricter parents teach- 
ing outchildren right from wrong, health care 


ithout increased government bureau- 

refusals to constantly blame the 
for America’s problems. 

ness that I have little or nothing to gain 

by th implementation of my proposition. | 

have jot yet mugged a wealthy person nor do | 

havesny interest in doing so in future time. 
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Our Little Conservative Arts University 


by Benjamin Poor 


An amorphous bureaucracy, much like 
an uncooperative administration, is very 
frustrating. But an uncooperative adminis- 
tration which wields that bureaucracy as a 
weapon — is simply disgusting. 

Welcome to the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, our small Conservative Arts Univer- 
sity. What’s that you say? You’ re not famil- 
iar with the term “Conservative Arts 
University?” 

But surely you’re familiar with the ef- 
fects - an administration doing its best to 
preserve the status quo, discouraging in- 
quisitive minds from advancing the cause of 
open-mindedness. Any attempts - and they 
are always initiated by the students - to try to 
increase cultural awareness are dismissed, 
usually under the pretense of lack of funds. 
Of course the administration can always 
manage to fund the salaries of those profes- 
sors who can teach us even more about the 
already dominantand already familiar West- 
ern aspects of our culture. 

Yes, it’s easy to be discouraged, for 
(quite fortunately for the administration) 
preserving the status quo doesn’t require 
much intelligence, ingenuity nor organiza- 
tion. We, the students, are not so lucky: 
apathy works against us. We don’t have the 
time, and we certainly don’t get to decide 
how the resources are allocated. Consciously 
or not (and this author leans toward the 
former), bureaucracy actually disorganizes 
reform efforts, as opinions conflict and re- 
formers know not where to turn. 

University comes from the Latin word 
universitas, meaning whole. The Johns 
Hopkins curriculum neglects one-third of 
the world’s land and nearly one-half of the 
world’s population by the dearth of courses 
which focus on Asia. This is a special threat 
forthe International Studies program, which 
is decisively focused on the Western expe- 
rience. Some will argue, “What's wrong 
with that if we live in a world that’s domi- 


Realistically Correct 


nated by Western culture?” Be that as it may, 
the danger lies in the fact that we are inad- 
equately preparing our future diplomats, pro- 
fessors and ambassadors. 

The scope of “International” Studies at Johns 
Hopkins rarely steps further east than the former 
East Germany. Thankfully, a few comprehen- 
sive courses concerning Russia and Latin 
America are offered, but the Political Science 
department apparently believes that Politics 
began with Locke and Rousseau and has ended 
with Fukiyama. This end is not one of chronol- 
ogy, but one which limits potential further 
development of political thought: according to 
Fukiyama, democracy is the highest stage of 
political development, toward which all lesser 
nations are gravitating. Spelled out more clearly, 
America doesn’t need further development. 

A study of Asian history and politics would 
reveal that Machiavellian principles were first 
advanced by Han Fei in China in 300 B.C.; a 
study of modern Singapore might show us that 
there is something to be learned from oligarchi- 
cal government. The point is not to assert this 
culture above that of the West, rather, to better 
understand others as well as ourselves. We can 
then ask ourselves: Do we really live in a 
Democracy if our only political input comes 
once every four years? We might then recon- 
sider if it is only “Third World” nations which 
need further development: perhaps improve- 
ments could be made here in the U.S. 

With this in mind, a number of individuals 
have made attempts to persuade the administra- 
tion to increase the number of Asian studies 
courses offered. But “increase” is a poorly 
chosen word - in fact, there are currently zero 
courses which include a study of East Asia. In 
belated response, the administration pointed to 
its report on the state of multicultural studies (or 
lack thereof), a report which was supposed to be 
released to the general public some weeks ago. 

Do not be misled - the University did not 
take the initiative to draft this report. Rather, it 
was aresult of the Black Student Union’s list of 
demands. When you finally get a chance to look 
over this report, you will learn what you already 
know, or could determine by glancing over the 


course catalog for five minutes. Currently, 
there is only one professor who specializes 
in East Asian studies, but he happens to be 
away on research. A forward looking ad- 
ministration would have sought a temporary 
replacement; a forward looking administra- 
tion would have also sought a replacement 
for former Hopkins professor Germaine 
Hoston, who taught several courses in Rus- 
sian and Asian politics, including a com- 
parative course. Rest assured, though, that 
the administration would waste no time find- 
ing a replacement if one of the Occ.Civ. 
professors were planning to leave. 

The administration repeatedly contradicts 
itself: some say “Money isn’t the problem,” 
whereas others insist “Money is the only 
thing holding us back.” Again, this disunity 
shows us that it only takes one Dean to 
prevent any action to remedy the situation. 

Tufts University, a university of compa- 
rable size and stature offers about a dozen 
East Asian history and politics courses, and 
even offers a major in the field. The Political 
Science Department tells us that we can 
choose a sub-concentration in East Asian 
studies, if we are willing to make two of 
those courses language courses, thereby 
putting ourselves at a disadvantage com- 
pared to students of other schools. No doubt 
our single East Asian history professor is a 
superior one, but might we not benefit from 
another point of view, just as he might 
benefit from having a colleague? The Johns 
Hopkins University currently enjoys a high 
reputation. If it wishes to preserve this repu- 
tation, as well as to fulfill its duty of educat- 
ing students, it should seek to correct this 
matter immediately. 

Personally, I was slightly turned off by 
the methods of the BSU last year, but now 
that I have experienced the apathy and bu- 
reaucracy of this University, | have been 
enlightened. Militancy, or direct action, is 
not chaotic hostility; it is the refusal by a 
determined group to be put down by the poor 
excuses, inaction, and B.S. of this adminis- 
tration. 





‘Apathy? ...What Apathy?’ 


by Michael Wilson 


“Apathy?... What Apathy?” 

If there’s one thing we know jabout. the 
undergraduates at Johns Hopkins, it’s that they 
are apathetic. They don’t care about the com- 
munity, they don’t care about Student Council, 
they don’t care about the sports teams at Hopkins 
and they care least of all about enjoying them- 
selves or cultivating some sort of social life. At 
least this is what I’ve been fed continuously 
since I arrived here two short months ago. But 
as to the truth of all of these wide ranging 
generalizations, | don’t think I’ve seen enough 
here, as of yet, to either support or refute this 
proclamation of universal apathy. However, in 
the last few days, I’ve witnessed what appears 
to be the beginnings of a full-fledged revolution 
of consciousness, or at least what Arlo Guthrie 
Jr. might call a “movement.” 

Three things that are essential to our mental 
and physical health and happiness are food, 
shelter, and some kind of intellectual stimula- 
tion. The third of these would appear to be of 
utmost importance to a lot of us here consider- 
ing the many sacrifices, monetary and other- 
wise, that have been made in hopes of attaining 
the best available stimulation. In choosing 
Hopkins for its high level of academic exccl- 
lence, few of us thought that we would be 
sacrificing one or both of the first two basic 
human needs. Of late however, the general 
consensus (at least of those who eat in the 
Terrace Court and live in the AMR’s) is that we 
may have been sadly mistaken. And it is this 
building sense that the basic human needs aren't 
being adequately accounted for that has cut 
through the pervasive apathy on campus, par- 
ticularly on the Freshman Quad. 

While | have never considered myself to be 
apathetic, I am certainly neither an activist nor 
a revolutionary, so my position in this contro- 
versy is rather uninteresting. What is interesting 
is the transformation that has been going on 
throughout the dorms. Whole groups of people 
that would have otherwise slipped into the 
popularly accepted characterization as passion- 
less Hopkins students are genuinely upset and 
angered by what they view as poor value for 
their money in regard to the food service, and 
questionable conditions in the dorms. Whether 
these views are substantiated or not, the unity 
and vigor with which the concern that accom- 
panies them is being expressed is encouraging 
if not unheard of. And it certainly is a departure 
from what I’ve been told, and what many 
people would have you believe, is the necessar- 
ily passive norm at Hopkins. It also contrasts 
previous evidence of passivity from this year in 
the student body in general and specifically 
among the Freshman Class. 

While the turnout of 50 percent to 60 percent 
forthe Freshman elections was apparently above 
average, it was in no way remarkable consider- 
ing almost every Freshmen must have tripped 
over a polling station at least three of four times 
throughout the three week long ordeal. And 
while the situation surrounding the now infa- 
mous cartoon was charged, there was no clear 
voice unifying the inflamed emotions, And the 
general consensus seemed to be that the people 
that were most upset in the situation were 


signs and chant. 


oHOPKING ACTAVISM THROUGH THE YEARS ° 





wrong for daring to make such a big deal about 
it. Finally, the most recent instance of indiffer- 
ence can be seen in the much hyped, scarcely 
attended “Death Lane” protest. Whether the 
cause was noble or not, one would think the 
name alone, not to mention the possibility of 
being the lane’s next victim, would be enough 
to incite at least four or five dozen of us to wave 

So while these aren’t necessarily encourag- 
ing signs, I'm arguing (hoping) that things are 
looking up. The Freshman Class Officers have 
been bombarded with ideas and complaints in 
regard to food service and housing that speak 
honest desire for change. Meetings have been 


Krushchev 
Sucks. 
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scheduled with the student support service com- 
mittee heads and cafeteria managers. Random 
people have started petitions and almost every- 
one | know has promised to be at today’s food 
service meeting. I've even heard the “B” word 
mentioned by a few of the more disgruntled and 
zealous diners. So it seems that apathy doesn’t 
inevitably reside on Homewood Campus as a 
necessary evil. It’s just unfortunate that it took 
something like a threat to basic human needs to 
move people crawl out from under its shadow, 
If only fun was a seen as a basic human need on 
this campus, maybe we could do something 
about that ugly number “297.” 


Perspective 


Letter to 
a Friend on 


Smoking 


by Janis Tan 





Dear Friend, 

| just want to tell you how very glad lam we 
met this year. We have a lot of fun together, and 
I really like you. You are a great person to be 
around. Except when you take out that pack of 
cigarettes and light up in front of me. 

Now, I’m not going to lecture you on how 
you are increasing your risk of lung cancer, 
emphysema, etc. | know you know all that by 
now and that you really couldn’t care less. In 
fact, that may be one of the attractions for you. 
As Richard Klein, author of Cigarettes Are 
Sublime, says, “The noxious character of ciga- 
rettes—their great addictiveness and their poi- 
sonous effects—constitutes the absolute pre- 
condition of their troubling, somber beauty.” 

This still does not explain to me at all why 
anyone would want to begin smoking inthe first 
place. It cannot be pleasant being at the mercy 
of an addiction. I cannot believe how powerful 
one of those little sticks of tobacco are: they can 
decide what mood you’ re in, what you’re going 
to do, and sometimes which people you hang 
around. Personally, | would like to be able to 
make those decisions for myself. 

When you first began smoking, was it easy 
to get used to? Some of the stories I hear people 
tell of their throwing up, getting dizzy, cough- 
ing when they smoked their first cigarette are 
enough to tell me that I don’t want to try it. Why 
would you want to grow accustomed to some- 
thing that did that to you? 

Don’t you have better things to do with your 
money? A pack of cigarettes costs $2.00 in 
Maryland. The average smoker smokes (a con- 
servative estimate) two packs a week. At $2.00 
a pack, that means that you spend over $200 a 
year for something that really is of no benefit to 
you. Each cigarette you smoke is taking away 
seven minutes of your life. You are paying 10 
cents for each of these seven minutes. Do you 
really want to sell your life that cheaply? 

I suppose I just don’t fully understand what 
the attraction is. | know a lot of kids smoke 
because they think it looks “cool.” I don’t see it. 
My personal opinion is that it looks, smells, and 
tastes disgusting. No.one thinks it’s attractive 


=! when they see people biting their nails or chew- _ 


ing on pencils (that’s why they’re called bad 





I know a lot of kids smoke 
because they think it looks 


“cool.” I don’t see it. 





habits ), why would anyone think dangling a 
smoldering piece of paper out of one’s mouth 
looks good? 

Unless you’ re just doing it because you want 
to “defy authority” or “be different,” smoking 
seems to bea colossal waste of time and energy. 
I would think it extremely inconvenient to 
always have to go outside when you needa puff, 
to have to keep buying lighters and cigarettes, to 
hear the lectures (and read the columns) of 
people who want you to quit, not to mention 
always having one hand taken up by holding the 
wretched things. 

I know all this won’t make you stop smok- 
ing, so I would just like to ask you not to smoke 
infront ofme . lf you want to kill yourself, there 
is nothing I can do about it. But don’t try to kill 
me as well. 

Studies show that second-hand smoke can 
cause eye irritation, persistent coughing, chest 
tightness, and wheezing in non-smokers. In 
children, it is shown to adversely affect growth 
rate, produce more frequent ear infections, and 
minimize lung efficiency. In 1985, the esti- 
mated number of lung cancer deaths in non- 
smokers attributable to second-hand smoke 
was over 5000 (from the National Research 
Council’s Environmental Tobacco Smoke: 
Measuring Exposures and Assessing Health 
Effects ). That was eight years ago. The number 
has surely gone up. And this does not take into 
account deaths from other causes that can be 
linked to environmental smoke, such as cardio- 
vascular or other respiratory problems and other 
cancers. 

The same research shows that the range of 
the carcinogen-equivalent of actively smoked 
cigarettes inhaled daily by subjects without a 
smoking spouse is 0.12 to 0,93 cigarettes per 
day. Analyzing these numbers with the afore- 
mentioned lost seven minutes of life, this means 
that being around smokers is costing us non- 
smokers anywhere from one to six minutes of 
life per day. This means that at the end of every 
year, we will die six to 36 hours sooner than if 
we had not been exposed to your filthy habit. 

When I see you take out that cigarette, I just 
feel so ill. [don’t know how to tell you how sick 
I get by the smell of it. If I'm with you long 
enough, | can begin to taste the stuff in the back 
of my throat, and I feel my lungs constricting. If 
I seem cross with you then, it’s because I’m 
supremely irritated and have a huge headache, 
Even after you finish, the odor still remains in 
my hair and on my clothes. 

Ivalue your friendship. don’t want it ruined — 
by a habit that you assure me is just a phase. 
Show me that you value mine, and please, if you 
must smoke, don’t do it in front of me. 
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Fripay NOVEMBER 5 





FILM 


Weekend Wonderflix 
“Sliver” is playing at Shriver, 8 & 10:30 
p.m 


Senator Theater 
“The Remains of the Day” opens this week- 
end at 5904 York Rd. 435-8338. With 
Anthony Hopkins and Emma Thompson. 


General Cinema Columbia 
“A Home of Our Own” starts this Friday, 
Starring Kathy Bates. 


United Artists Harbor Park 
“Flesh and Bone” begins today with James 
Caan, Dennis Quaid and Meg Ryan. 837- 
3500. 


United Artists Harbor Park 
“Robocop 3” opens today! 837-3500, 


United Artists Harbor Park 
“Look Whose Talking Now” with John 
Travolta, Kirstie Alley and the voices of 
Danny DeVito and Diane Keaton. 


Loews Rotunda Cinema 
“Short Cuts” is now playing and starring 
lots of famous people. Call 235-1800 tor 
times. 


Orpheum Cinema 
“Bodies, Rest & Motion” at 7:30 and 9:30, 
1724 Thames St. Fells Point, 732-4614. 


Shrine Film Festival 
“Gunga Din” at 8 p.m. 3500 Belair 483- 
1700. 


BMA Film Forum 
Eisenstein’s “October (10 days that shook 
the world)”” (USSR 1928) is featured in 
the director’s showcase. $4 admissions. 


Maryland Institute Friday Flicks 
“Caravaggio” at the Mount Royal Station 
Auditorium, $3.50 admissions, at 8 p.m. 


The Walters Art Gallery 
“Bafiuel and His Children” and “The Ex- 
terminating Angel” are a part of a series 
examining Luis Bafuel’s influence on film- 
makers. At 7:30 p.m., admissions is $4, $3 
sen., stu., mem. Call 547-9000. 


CONCERTS/CLUBS 


8x10 
Allmighty Senators with Bitch Magnet. 10 
E. Cross St. 625-2000. 


The Rev 
Steel Wool, Broad, ‘Slug. 1818 Maryland 
AVe> 685-4665. 


Coffee House Uptown 
The Doris Justis Trio will open for Tom 
Paxton, with special host Dick Cerri. Ad- 
missions $10, buy tickets at Die Musik in 
Towson. 3509 N. Charles St. 


LECTURES 


Applied Physics Laboratory 
“Cosmology - Past, Present, and Future,” 
with P.J, Peebles of Princeton University. 
Broadcast in Maryland 214, at 2 p.m. Call 
338-8708 for info. 


ON CAMPUS 


Theater Hopkins 
“Antigone” by Sophocles, and “Another 
Antigone”, by A.R. Gurney. Tickets are 
$8, at Merrick Barn. For info or reserva- 
tions call x7159 on weekdays from 1:30 - 
5:30 p.m. Every Friday and Saturday. 


MSE Database Seminar 
Walk-in database instruction classes on A- 
level from 10 a.m, - | p.m, Call x8336 for 
info. 

Hoppy Hour 
In the Glass Pavilion at 4:30 p.m. 


Coffee Grounds 
Sponsored by RAB. Non-alcoholic “rev- 
elry” inthe Great Hall. From 9 p.m. - | a.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 
Faculty Exhibition 


At the Decker & Meyerholt Galleries, an 
exhibition with work from over 70 faculty 
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members. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 5 
p.m., Sunday 12 - 5 p.m. Call 225-2300. 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 6 





FILM 


Weekend Wonderflix 
“Sliver” is playing at Shriver, 8 & 10:30 
p.m. 


The Charles Theater 
“Bad Behavior” at 5:30, 7:30 and 9:30, 
1711 N. Charles St. 727-3456. 


CONCERTS/CLUBS 


8x10 
Annointed Souls. 10 E. Cross St. 


2000. 


625- 


Max’s on Broadway 
Y-Not. 735 S. Broadway St.,675-MAXS. 


The Rey 
Lupari, Wanting Seed, Bivouac. 
Maryland Ave. 685-4665. 


1818 


SPORTS 


Crew 
At the Head of the Occoquan! 


Football 
Against F & M. It’s HOME ! 


ON CAMPUS 


Annual SASH Dinner 
Catered by Akbar Restaurant. $10 tickets 
in advance, $14 at the door. In the Glass 
Pavilion at 6:30. 


QOutdoors Club 
Go Horseback Riding somewhere in PA. 


Theater Hopkins 
“Antigone” by Sophocles, and “Another 
Antigone,” by A.R. Gurney. Tickets are 
$8, at Merrick Barn. For info or reserva- 
tions call x7159 on weekdays from 1:30 - 
5:30 p.m. Every Friday and Saturday. 


The Maryland Student Legislature 
The second interim Council of the Year 
will be held here at Hopkins in Merganthaler 
111 from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. At 9 a.m. 
Baltimore City Council President Mary 
Pat Clarke will address the Council and 
Ellen Sauerbrey will speak at 11 a.m. 


SuNDAY NOVEMBER 7 
FILM 


_ Orpheum Cinema f 
" Bolles, ‘Rest & Motion” at 7:30 and 9:30, 
1724 Thames St. Fells Point, 732-4614. 


Senator Theater 
“The Remains of the Day” at 5904 York 
Rd. 435-8338. 


CONCERTS/CLUBS 


8x10 ; 
Seersucker, Helikopter, Meatjacket. 10 E. 
Cross St. 625-2000. 


Max’s on Broadway 
Jonathan Richman. 735 S. Broadway St., 
675-MAXS. 


The Rev 
Saturn 5, Ed’s Auctioneer, Aenone. 1818 
Maryland Ave. 685-4665. 


Chamber Concerts 
Hopkins Symphony Chamber Concerts, in 
the Great Hall at 3 p.m. 


Handel Choir of Baltimore 
The title role of Handel’s oratorio “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” will be sung by Robert 
Petillo, At 3 p.m., $10 stu. 


LECTURES 


The Walters Art Gallery 
“African Zion” is a lecture by Julianne 
Alderman about the current exhibition. At 
| p.m. und it’s Free with admission ($4, $3 
sen, stu, mem, 547-9000). 


OFF CAMPUS 


Performance 
The Walters Art Gallery presents “Pass- 


iclures 


Paramount P 


Meg Ryan, Dennis Quaid, and James Cuan roam around Texas in 
“Flesh and Bone.” Bo see it at the Inner Harbor. 





Paramount Pictures 


Sex, Voyerism, Mystery. You can see it all, too, in “Sliver” at Weekend Wonderflix this week. 


port to Paris” a play that uses the European 
and American art on display. At 2 p.m. 
every Sunday. Free with admission ($4, $3 
sen, stu, mem, 547-9000). 


Monpvay NOVEMBER 8 
FILM 


Orpheum Cinema 
“Archival Footage of Fells Point” (1940) 
with “Arabbin’,” “Fishmarket” and “An 
Americanmind” at 7:30 p.m. “The Gold 
Rush” (1925) at 9:30 p.m. 732-4614. 


CONCERTS/CLUBS 


8x10 
Tree People with James Hall. 10 E. Cross 
St. 625-2000. 


Peabody Concert 
“Music for Marimba” at Leakin Hall at 
Peabody. It’s Free ! 


LECTURES 


Colloquium in Comparative Developement 
“Immigrants and Ethnic Conflict: the LA 
Riots of 1992” by Albert Bergessen of the 
University of Arizona, at | p.m, in 
Merganthaler 526. 


SPORTS 
Ice Hockey against UMBC (Mt. Pleasant) 
at 9:45 p.m. It’s HOME! 


TuESDAY NOVEMBER 9 
FILM 


Senator Theater 
“The Remains of the Day” at 5904 York 
Rd. 435-8338. 


Orpheum Cinema 
“Archival Footage of Fells Point” (1940) 
with “Arabbin’”, “Fishmarket” and “An 
Americanmind” at 7:30 p.m. “The Gold 
Rush” (1925) at 9:30 p.m. 732-4614. 


CONCERTS/CLUBS 


8x10 
Butisteak, Lazy, Blunt Force Trauma. 10 
E. Cross St. 625-2000. 


The Rey 
Majesty Crush, 1818 Maryland Ave. 685- 
4665. 


LECTURES 


MSE Symposium 
“AIDS Policy” Town Hall Meeting in 
Shriver at 4 p.m. 


Genetics 
“Mapping our Genetic Heritage: Chal- 
lenges for the Physician/Scientist” a lec- 
ture by Clair A. Francomano, assistany 
protessor of Pediatrics at the hospital, At 
7:30 p.m. in the Garrett room, Homewood, 


Fall Chemistry Colloquium 
“Molecular Rydberg States: Solvation and 
Reactivity” in with Elliot R. Bernstein, at 
4:15 p.m. in Remsen 233. 


“Language, Power and Identity” 
Seminar 
“The Strange Career of ‘Obeah’; Defining 
Magical Powers in the West Indies” by 
Kenneth Bilby. 


ON CAMPUS 


Workshop 
Resume Writing! Inthe McCoy Multipur- 
pose room at 7 p.m, 


OFF CAMPUS 


Fall Dance Concert 

Work includes “Trilogy with a Twang,” 
“Remembering,” “Slow,” “Search for Sta- 
bility” and “Rounds, Canons and Fugues”. 
At University of Maryland at College Park 
in the Dorothy Madden Theater at 8 p.m, 
Admission is $5 through Saturday, Call 
(301) 405-3198, - 


Midday Performance 
“White Nights” a concert by Vladimir 
Svoysky, pianist, with works by Chopin, 
Ruchmuninoy, and Gershwin, At the Hos- 
pitul, in Hurd Hall, at 12 noon, 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 10 


FILM 


Reel World 


“The Man Who Knew Too Much” at 8 


p.m. in Shriver. 
CONCERTS/CLUBS 


8x10 
Merle Saunders and the Rainforest Band. 
1818 Maryland Ave. 685-4665. 


LECTURE 


Ombuds Seminar 
“Sexual Harassement: How to Recognize 
It... How to Deal with It” at 12 noon in the 
Arellano Theater. 


Wednesday Noon Series 
“The Faces of War: Maxillofacial Injuries 
in Croatia” a lecture with John L. Frodel, 
M.D. assistant professor of Otolaryngology, 
and Direstor of the Division of Facial Plas- 
tic and Reconstructive Surgery. In the 
Garrett room at 12 noon. 


The Walters Art Gallery 
“An Honest Day.’s Work” is a tour led by. 
Adele-Ethel Reidy, at [2:30 p.m. Free with | 
the price c of admission to the Gallery Ty ($4, 
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per person per week. for tracking purposes, ads must include name, address, phone and affiliation. ad will run one week only and must be resubmitted for each issue. personal 
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$3 sen, stu, mem, 547-9000), 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 11 
FILM 


Baltimore Film Forum 
“The Kiss of Death” at 8 p.m. 889-1993 


Senator Theater 
“The Remains of the Day” at 594 York 
Rd, 435-8338. 


Orpheum Cinema 
“Archival Footage of Fells Point” (.940) 
with “Arabbin’”’, “Fishmarket” and*An 
Americanmind” at 7:30 p.m. “The Cold 
Rush” (1925) at 9:30 p.m. 732-4614. 


BMA Film Forum 
Leigh’s “The Kiss of Death” (UK 1977) is 
featured in the director’s showcase, at 8 
p.m. Admissions is $4. 


CONCERTS/CLUBS 
8x10 
Small 23 with Mousetrap. 10 E. Cross St. 
625-2000. 


Max’s on Broadway 


__ Best Kissers in the World with Chainsaw _ 





STUDENT JOBS 


The following jobs are listed with 
the Office of Student Employment 
and Payroll. All positions were 
vacantwhen submitted to the News- 
Letter. For more information, con- 
tact Student Employment and Pay- 
roll at x7232 or stop by its offices in 
Merryman Hall, Lower Level. The 
computerized job search is avail- 
able in the Krieger Computer Lab, 
Room 160 Krieger Hall. Job listing 
are available 24 hours on the Job 
Line, 516-LIST 


Homewood 
#132 Office Clerk FWS 
#146 Office Clerk FWS 
#147 Museum Ass’t FWS 
#148 Office Clerk FWS 
#151 Office Clerk N/FWS 
#152 Word Processor FWS 


East Baltimore 


#136 Programmer N/FWS 
#140 Office Clerk FWS 
#142 Office Ass’t FWS 
#143 Office Ass’t NFWS 
#150 Computer Operator/Ass’t 
NFWS 
#153 Office Ass’t/Data Entry 
FWS 





RENTALS 





One bedroom apartments for rent, 
hardwood floors, Charles Village, 
Heat and Water included. $375, 
Call 379-0594 


Garages- Tired of looking for a 
parking space and paying parking 
tickets-garage available- 33rd and 
St. Paul @557-7895 


ADOPTION 








Happily Married Childless Couple 
wishing to adopt a white infant. 


, Willing to pay medical/legal ex- 


penses, Call Collect; 202-244- 
ast 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Friday, November 5 - MnUrSday, | November 11 


Kittens. 735 S. Broadway St.,675-MAXS. 


The Rev 


Delux, SugarSmack, Swirl. 1818 Mary- 


land Ave. 685-4665. 
SPORTS 


Ice Hockey 


Ice Hockey against Dickenson (Mt. Pleas- 


ant) at 9:45 p.m. It’s HOME! 
ON CAMPUS 


Throat Culture 


At 8:30p.m. inthe Arellano Theater through 


Sunday. Need we say more ? 


Funk Night 


At the Ratt is sponsored by the HOP in 


Levering at 10 p.m. 


Thursdays at 4 


“Avoiding the First Year 15” in the AMR 


1 Multipurpose room. 


Ombuds Seminar 
“How to Take Care of Yourself: Personal 
and Public Safety Issues” at 7:30 p.m. in 
the AMR | Multipurpose room. 


Writing Seminars Reading 
Assoc. Prof. Jean McGarry will read from 
her work, which includes “Airs of Provi- 
dence”, “The Very Rich Hours” and “The 
aaa of Girls”. At 8 p.m. in the Garrett, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Airtickets to Indianopolis/else- 
where Also '78 chevette, Sdr-HB, 
AC, 64 K- o-miles. GOOD! As- 
is; Best offe 337-9347 


Will Someme call Heisman? 
x5640 


Stud: Abroad 


International Simmer Engineer- 
ing Interniship Irogram: Applica- 
tion forms are available from 
Carole Weiner it room 120 NEB. 





EMPLOYMENT 





**FREE TRIPS & CASH** 
Call us and find ou|how hundreds 
of students are akeady earning 
FREE TRIPS ani LOTS OF 
CASH with Ameria's #1 Spring 
Break Company! Choose 
Cancun, Bahama, Jamaica, 
Panama, Daytona or Padte! 
NOW! TAKE A BREA 
DENT TRAVEL. 800-3 
or 617-424-8222, 







quired. For more informati 
206-632-1146 @X J5313) 


neries. Many companies p 
transportation and room and 
For more information call; 1- 
545-4155 ext. A5313 
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Arts 


Tom Waits Rides Again 


“The Black Rider’ Leads a Cavalcade of New Releases 





THE BLACK RIDER 
Tom Waits 

Texts by William S. Burroughs 
Produced by Tom Waits 
Island Records 


rr 


by Per Jambeck 


Poor Tom Waits. Maintained only 
by adiet of black coffee and cigarettes, 
the megaphone-enhanced singer has 
been busy this past year. After record- 
ing his direct-to-DAT “Bone Machine” 
and appearing as the drunken chauf- 
feur in Robert Altman’s recent “Short 
Cuts,” he somehow found time to re- 
lease an album of his music for the 
Thalia Theater’s “The Black Rider.” 

About four years ago, the Thalia 
Theater of Hamburg enlisted Waits, 
writer William S. Burroughs, and Rob- 
ert Wilson, the stage-wizard behind 
Philip Glass’ “Einstein on the Beach,” 
to create a score for their performance 
of the German folk tale. In the story, a 
clerk enlists the devil’s help in winning 
the hand of a hunter’s daughter in mar- 
riage. The devil gives the clerk some 
magic bullets to aid him in impressing 
his future father-in-law in a shooting 
match. Notsurprisingly, the devil tricks 
the clerk, and the last of the bullets 
winds up in the forehead of his bride- 
to-be. 





Not surprisingly, the devil 
tricks the clerk, and the last 
of the bullets winds up in 
the forehead of his bride- 
to-be. 








Withthis background, Waits takes a 
long step away from the rock genre to 
bring the “The Black Rider’ to lite. The 
songs and instrumental pieces have 
Strains of carnival music and tradi- 
tional song to lend the pieces an atmo- 
sphere of enticing sleaziness. This is a 
story told in songs, and Waits brings 
his usual gravely delivery to bear, us- 
ing different voices for everyone from 
the carnival barker’s megaphone to the 
devil with the French accent. After 
completing work on “The Black Rider” 
in Germany, Waits brought together a 
similar orchestra in California to per 
form some of the songs for this record- 
ing. So, while composing and perform- 
ing the music, Waits has the extra duty 
of marshaling his band into a ragged 
discipline, keeping the other perform- 
ers moving along. Even with their im- 
pressive collection of instrumentation, 
including log drum, coliope, and Emax 
samplers, the Black Rider Orchestra 
never sound like they are forcing too 
much into the mix. 

Fresh from co-headlining with the 
Disposable Heroes of Hiphoprisy on 
Island’s “Spare Ass Annie,” William 
Burroughs finds himself at the creative 
helm of another project. Going back to 
his old cut-up and permutation games 
for writing, Burroughs’ lyrics recast 
the story as an allegory for addiction, 
always leaving the clerk needing just 
one more of the devil’s magic bullets. 
Burroughs’ spate of recent appearances 
smacksa little of desperation on Island’s 
part, as if one of the execs said, “Hey, 
we better get Burroughs to record some 
more stuff for us before he croaks,” 
Still, it is nice to know that, like the 
cockroach, the ex-beat ex-junky will 
probably outlive most of us. 

“The Black Rider” is a worthy step 
in Waits’ morbidly beautiful career. It 
comes highly recommended to Waits’ 


Just a bunch of fun-loving Canadian kids, acting cool. 


My Own Dive In Idaho 





A HOME OF THEIR OWN 
(Gramercy Pictures) 

Directed by Tony Bill 

Produced by Dale Pollock 

Written by Patrick Duncan 






Cast: 

Frances Lacey.sssssessesssessssseesssesssss Kathy Bates 
Shane Lucey...... Edward Furlong 
Mr. Munimura.. ..Soon-Teck Oh 
NOPD. sssssssessecssesseessenessssessesees Tony Cumpisi 


by Marya Jones 


Just when you thought it was safe to 
put the barf bag away, Kathy Bates 
(best known for her role as Annie, the 
psycho nurse, in “Misery” is back on 
the screen, starring in “A Home of Our 
Own,” to once again create misery for 
audiences everywhere. Somebody 
should put a bag over her head. 

“A Home of Our Own’ is the story 
of the Lacey family, which is com- 


prised of six oh-so-adorable and clever 


children and their mother. Life is hard 
for the Lacey family, but they know the 
‘sun’ll come out tomorrow. And they're 
cute. And SO happy. And there are so 
MANY of them. It’s enough to make 


you say, “Thank God for birth control.” 


Bates plays Frances Lacey, a widow 
with an attitude and six children, who 
works at the local potato chip factory in 


1962 Los Angeles. One day, after her 


supervisor pinches her ass, she decides 
to take her family and haul ass... to 
Idaho. The motive? To drive until they 
find a house is a pile of rubble which 
they will have to reconstruct (and no 
one thought to bring along and archi- 
tect or a construction crew) and they 
have no way of paying forit. 
Luckily enough, the owner/neigh- 
bor of the property is Mr, Munimura, a 
Japanesc-American nursery owner, 


who allows them to trade work for 


shelter. Slowly, Frances Lacey and her 


we 


six happy, adorable, and clever chil- 
dren build their dream home and estab- 
lish themselves in rural Idaho. 

That’s it. To give away any more 
would be to give away the few “events” 
the movie possesses. 

Academy Award-winner Bates 
(“Misery,” “Fried Green Tomatoes,” 
“Used People”) gives histrionic, unim- 
pressive, and generally terrible perfor- 
mance as Frances, Bates sounds like 
she’s doing acold-reading directly from 
the script. The Academy is probably 
wishing for an award-revoking policy 
now. 

For a guy with no real acting back- 
ground, who was “discovered” on the 
street by a casting agent, Edward Fur- 
lough (‘Terminator 2") shows a lot of 
talent. A good deal more than Bates, 
anyway. And he’s a lot better looking 
too. Furlough portrays Shayne, Frances’ 
15 year-old son, who is unwillingly 
forced into the role of substitute “man 
of the family.” In his ongoing conflicts 
with Frances, Shayne seems the more 
logical of the two characters. It’s al- 
most eerie how Furlough manages to 
come through with a stronger pertor- 
mance when matched up with an Acad- 
emy Award-winner. Too bad he’s not 
going to see and Academy Award for 
it. 

The cute and adorable kids are not 
cute and adorable enough to mention, 
withthe exception of Murray, the ‘Good 
Son” cross between Macaulay Culkin, 
Ron Howard, and Rob Grant, played 
by Miles Feulner, Murray is the kid 
from hell. If he weren't in the movie, it 
would be “Little Orphan Annie II,” 

Director Tony Bill, whose diree- 
tional credits include “Crazy People” 
and “Untamed Heart” draws fairly su- 
perficial performances out of arespect- 
able cast. His undoing is that he can’t 
geta good performance out of an Acad- 





fans or just anyone who wants to simu- 
late a fifty-five minute manic-depres- 
sive episode. 





SCRAPBOOK OF MADNESS 
Polyphemus 
Produced and Engineered by Polyphemus 


Beggars Banquet 





by Michael Portman 


Sometime there are freak occur- 
rences in nature —a volcano erupts, an 
independent is a serious competitor in 
a presidential race, an a bad band cuts 
a record deal. 

Polyphemus is one of these bands. 
They're not all bad, but there is defi- 
nitely a lot of work left to accomplish 
betore Polyphemus releases another 
album. There seems to be much miss- 
ing in “Scrapbook of Madness,” their 
debut album. First of all, there seems to 
be ahuge lack of bass. Their is a bassist 
in the sons, but he does not pull the 
sound together into something coher- 
ent. Perhaps there was a last minute 
scrapping for a mediocre studio musi- 
cian. 

Another problem is vocals. They 
sound much to meager for the vibrant 
retro- 60’s guitar and precussion. The 
vocals don’tsound like something sweet 
or dreamy like Lush or Cocteau Twins. 
Instead, there seems to be something 
that they are missing. The vocalist 
sounds like he is straining to sing much 
better than he can. The result is a forced 





The vocalist sounds like he 
is Straining to sing much 


better than he can. 





Arista Publicity 


emy Award-winner, but can get better 
performances out of unruly, inexperi- 
enced five year-olds. 

Another ongoing annoyance is the 
“Wonder Years” style narration, 
dubbed over the less-active moments 
of the film. It even sounds like Daniel 
Stern (the guy who does it for the 





She’s really the Terminator. 





tone that leads to an enormous break 
between the vocals and the rest of the 
music. 

There are a few bright spots though. 
The sound of the guitar is very catchy, 
and the chords are poppy in a late 60's 
vein, buta band can’tride on that alone. 
Polyphemus overuses these tothe point 
that they become extremely repetitious. 
Such songs as “What the Old Man 
Said,” and“*Alexander’s Words” do hit 
a musical sweet spot, though, success- 
fully blending a good tune and fine 
lyrical content together. 

“Scrapbook of Madness” lives up to 
its name, which seems to be a problem. 
Maybe next time a “Novel of Coher- 
ence” would be more appropriate, or 
just more welcome. 





FLOW GOES THE UNIVERSE 
Laraaji 

Produced by Michael Brook and Laraaji 
Gyroscope Records 





by Per Jambeck 


Now that Caroline Records is han- 
dling the distribution forthe new ambi- 
ent label, Gyroscope, we can all sleep a 
little easier. Laraaji, formerly a Wash- 
ington, DC resident and stand-up comic, 
is one of the first participants in the 
calm blitz of new releases. The zither 
player brings his trance-inducing mu- 
sic to the masses on “Flow Goes the 
Universe,” a collection of nine very 
effective electro-acoustic pieces that 
float miles above the average keyboard 
meanderings of some granola. 

“Being Here,” the first track on the 
CD, is just over twenty-five minutes 
long. “A Cave in England” is runs for 
half that. The other seven songs on the 
disc are shorter, but the times say some- 
thing about Laraaji’s approach to com- 
position. These are long, soothing 
pieces, designed for the deep trance 
more than some new age synthesizer 
noodle or acid house drone. 

The similarity between Laraaji’s 
underlying philosophy and that of la- 
bel-mate and formercollaborator Brian 
Eno is more than passing, as is the 
excellent production work. Co-pro- 
ducer Michael Brook, on loan from 
Elcktra’s 4AD label deserves credit for 
his exploitation of subtle studio wiz- 


_ ardry, transforming, for example, the 


lone zither used'on “Being Here” into 

a veil of shimmering, sonic calm. 
“Flow Goes the Universe” is a good 

piece of work by an industry standard 





These are long, soothing 
pieces, designed for the 
deep trance more than 
some new age synthesizer 
noodle or acid house 


drone. 





“Wonder Years”), 

The best thing going for “A Home 
of Our Own’ is the scenery filmed, not 
in Idaho, but in Utah. 

For a good time, don’t go to the 
Lacey house. Trust me on this one. 






Gramercy Pictures 








“The Black Rider” himself. 


in the ambient music field. Give it a 
listen, but keep a pillow nearby. It may 
come in handy. 





GET YOUR HAZE 
Haze and Shuffle 


Arista Records 





by Sujal Shah 


Lately, there have been a whole 
bunch of bands that have had a big, flat 
generic sound: two guitars, a bass, per- 
cussion and a lead singer who screams 
more than he croons. Go to any high 
school or college near any city in the 
U.S. and you’ Il hear it somewhere. It’s 
usually a pretty rare occasion when you 
find a band that has a different sound. 
Haze and Shuffle is one of those few. 

“Get Your Haze” is the debut Arista 
release for the group Haze and Shuffle. 
It’s a blend of a lot of different music 
that really keeps you interested and 
awake through the entire album. Let’s 
just say that’s pretty tough when deal- 
ing with tired Hopkins students. 

There aré a couple of things that set 
“Get Your Haze” api from th stan; 
dard generic album. First of all, the 
lead singer actually does his job. Hard 
to believe, but it’s true. Daniel Jacques 
definitely has some sense of music and 
uses that sense when he’s singing. 
Whether you agree or not, though, it’s 


_ better than most vocals and definitely 


better than someone screaming. 

The music written for this album is 
also better than the usual mush of 
guitars. The music varies in style a lot 
in “Get Your Haze.” The first song on 
the album, “That’s the Way It Is,” is a 
typical “modern rock” song. It’s fast an 
has a hard edge. Later in the album, 
however, is “She Got Me” which is 
completely different. It starts out softly 





WHSR Top Cuts 


|, BREEDERS - Drivin’ On 

2, WILLIAM S. BURROUGHS - 
Spare Ass Annie 

3, DEAD MILKMEN - I Dream of 
Jesus 

4. VIOLENT FEMMES - I Held Her 
In My Arms 

5. SOUL ASYLUM - Sexual Heal- 
ing 

6. KMFDM - A Drug Against War 
7. PISS FACTORY - Cleavage 

8. MADDER ROSE - Swim 

9. SMASHING PUMPKINS - To- 
day 

10. REVOLTING COCKS - Do Ya 
Think I’m Sexy? 


New Music 





|. EVERDEAR - Nervous and Weird 
2. RISE ROBOTS RISE - The Bottle 
3. RIGOR MORTIS - Fetch 

4. SNFU - Something Green and 
Leafy This Way Comes 

5. DEAD CAN DANCE - Into the 
Labyrinth 

| 6. EN ESCH - Cheesy 

7. PSYCLONE RANGERS - Feel 
Nice 

8. WE ARE ONE - We Are One 


Radio Free Hopkins 








Island Records 


with a cool guitar harmony. It gets 
faster, but it’s almost hard to believe 
that the same band played this song 
after hearing the first one. In fact, that 
first song is probably the worst one on 
the entire album. The point to all of this 
is that H & S varies styles on this 
album. Because of this, the album 
avoids becoming boring and repeti- 
tious. 

The group has a good, cohesive 
sound and the album is well engi- 
neered. In all but one song, the lyrics 
are clear and easy to understand. The 
instruments are mixed well to get an 
awesome sound. 

H & S has an impressive debut with 
“Get Your Haze.” They take the lis- 
tener ona brief tour of what they can do 
with that two guitar, bass and drum 
complement and crank out some good 
music. The album is one debut album 
that’s worth a try. 





CYBER CHORDS 
AND SUSHI STORIES 
Plan B 


Imago Records 





by Per Jambeck 


Cyberthis cyberhas cybergot 
cyberto cyberbe cyberthe cybernmost 
cyberannoying cyberalbum cyberof 
cyberclassic cyberrock cyberposing 
cyberas “cybercyberpunk” cybermusic 
cyberever. Cyberdid cyberanyone 
cyberforget cyberrtocybertell cyberthe 
Cybergermans cyberabout cyberthat 
cybertrend cyberof cyberputting 
cyberthe cyberword “cybercyber” 
cyberin cyberfront cyberof 
cybereverything? 

And if you think that was irritating, 
you should try listening to the disc. 





9, VIOLENT FEMMES - Kiss Off 
(Live) 

10. JULIANA HATFIELD THREE 
- For the Birds 







WHSR’s Bottom Ten 

1. BIGCITY ORCHESTRA - Vogue 
2. BIGOD 20 - Like a Prayer 

3. NIGHTCRAWLERS - Particle 
Dance 

4. THE HATERS - Sisu 

5. MERZBOW - Loop Panic 

6. MASONNA - Anal A La Mode 
7. ELMIRA’S RAMPAGE - Plank- 
ton Rancher 

8. HJOKAIDAN - Planeticket 

9. DIE KRUPPS - Enter Sandman 
10. SPHINX - Detoxified Brains II 


















* Ok 





Program Note: SPIN Radio plays 
every Tuesday at 5:30 p.m. Enjoy 
the high quality programming pro- 
vided by the good folks at Spin maga- 
zine. 











Next week: Stay tuned for the fallout |. 
from that big college music confer- 
ence and find out what your hip and 
well-informed colleagues at other 
schools are listening to. 
















ROBOCOP 3 

Orion Pictures) 

Directed by Fred Dekker 

Produced by Patrick Crowley 

Written by Frank Miller and Frank Dekker 
*hotographed by Gary Kibbe 

Cast: 
Robocop 
Anne Lewis.. 


soeeeeeRODert John Burke 
Nancy Allen 
«Rip Torn 
John Castle 
Cl ———— 


by Lauren Spencer 






There are good movies, and there 
are bad movies. And then, there are 
movies that are so bad that they’re 
funny. It doesn’t take five minutes into 
the opening credits to figure out which 
category “Robocop 3,” the new movie 
from Fred Dekker falls into. 

Yes, the law-enforcing cyborg is 
back. And the crime rate in Old Detroit 
has dropped... except for pockets of 
crime and violence where gangs like 
the razor-clawed “Splatterpunks” graf- 
fiti tag flag poles and stranded drivers. 
But the street scene is safe enough for 
the traditional bad guys, Omni Con- 
sumer Products (Oppressive Capitalist 
Pigs, haha) tomove onto the next stage 
of their grandiose plan for Delta City.” 

Unfortunately Delta City is to be 
built on Cadillac Heights, and people 
already live there. So they have to 
move. ButOCPisn’texactly putting up 
the residents in the Holiday Inn. And 
since OCP owns everything, including 
the DE-troit PO-lice, the cops must co- 
operate, Robo too. To complicate mat- 
ters, OCP is being taken over by 
Kanemitsu, a Japanese business bandit 
with a penchant for killer ninjas. 

But Robocop is having a small cri- 
sis of his own; in fact he’s going ballis- 
tic. Plagued by memories of his life as 
the (organic) cop Alex Murphy and his 
family, he becomes decidedly less anal 
and actually (gasp) starts disobeying 
orders. The slaughter of his partner 
Anne Lewis (played by Nancy Lewis) 
infuses Robocop with vengeance. Re- 
alizing that he has to do the right thing, 
Robo goes renegade, joining up witha 
coalition of rebels including the un- 
likely combination of a young orphan 
hacker, a black woman weapons ex- 
pert, and an ex-hit man. Sound ran- 
dom?-It is. 

"The point of the movie is to make 
Robocop intoa person again. The fleet- 
ing memory of his former self leads 
him to reverse his prime directives, to 
commit the unthinkable: to disobey 
directives, to join the rebels, fighting 
for their homes, and to cross the line 
from Robocop to rogue cop. And Robo 
does all this, but he’s just so uncon- 
vincing. And contrived. And ridicu- 
lous. 
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It’s all the same...only the lips have changed. 


Here are some examples of how he 
fails. In one scene, Dr. Lazarus, 
Robocop’s mechanic (who incidentally 
seems obsessed with him) is analyzing 
Robocop’s nightmares. “You know,” 
sighs the armor-clad cyborg, com- 
pletely deadpan, “I really don’t have 
many friends.” Another example is 
when Robocop disobeys a direct order 
from Sergeant Reed to save his partner 
from Splatterpunks. He drives off a 
building, blows them away and then in 
a bravado macho BS voice asks, “You 
called for backup?” Perhaps the abso- 
lute worst is the last scene when 
Kanemitsu-san bows to Robocop in 





the traditional Japanese gesture of re- 
spect. “They call you Murphy?”, he 
asks. “My friends call me Murphy. 
YOU can call me Robocop.” Oh please. 

Robocop’s failures aside, screen- 
writers Frank Miller and Fred Dekker 
must have been doing some serious 
drugs lately. Some of the lines are 
funny, but they’re so BAD! OCP is 
losing points and one senior executive 
is standing by the window. He’s in the 
background and rack-focused is his 
wife in the videophone. “Honey, it 
can’t be that bad, it ll be all right, 
really...” she persists as he takes a 
swan dive off the building. And of 


Orion Pictures 


Evil has many faces. This time it’s in the form of cyborg Ninjas. 


The tutors, 
children, and 
staff of the 
JHU Tutorial 
Project wish to 
thank the 


«Wood Companys 


for its 
generous 
donations of 
pizzas 
or our 
Halloween party. 
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“They call you Murphy?” , 
he asks. “My friends call 
me Murphy. YOU can call 


me Robocop.” 





course as in Robocops One and Two 
there are some pretty bizarre fake com- 
mercials. No Nuke ‘Em this time, 
though, and no Leeza Gibbons. Instead 
there’s this fake-baked newscaster who 
storms off the air in disgust after read- 
ing areport that Robo is a killer cyborg. 
“T can’t read this! This is all bullshit!” 

Oh, | almost forgot. Robo isn’t 
Robo anymore. Peter Weller, the actor 
who shone in the role in the first movie 
and pulled it off in the second has been 
replaced by Robert John Burke. Burke 
has been on a six year hiatus from 
acting. Unfortunately, you can tell. 

The other talent in the movie is a 
little dubious. I never liked Nancy Allen 
inthat role, sol was glad when she died. 
And the newcomers, namely Jill 
Hennessey, Remy Ryan and Bruce 
Locke all act like they are. 

The cinematic effects are fairly im- 
pressive. AS’ in Terminator 2, the" 
“morphing” effect works really’ Well, 
and this time, Robocop can fly. Look- 
ing like acombination of the Concorde 
andthe Rocketeer, Robo swoops around 
killing bad guys. It’s pretty cool. 

Who would have thought Robocop 
would have pulled a “this is where the 
law stops and | begin’? You heard it 
here first: this might well be your worst 
nightmare. 


“\7 
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Peabody Notes 


eteria table and picnic bench on cam- 
pus. Eventually though, anew flavor 
of the month appears and thus flock 


the multitudes. 





by Jean Mulherin 






When a student is accepted to 
Peabody, he/she is placed with a 
teacher who is expected to teach, 
nurture, and encourage the student 
for the duration of a degree. This 
person is referred to as the “major” 
teacher. So, if it’s always been your 
dream to be the world’s greatest 
sackbut player, and Dr. Down Beat 
is in youriopinion the reigning king 
of the sackbut world, to be accepted 
as his student is quite a thrill. But of 
course, it’s not that simple. 







“Tribal Warfare” 

Inter-studio hatred is not uncom- 
mon. It’s just surprising ithasn’tbeen 
more violent. This problem crops up 
between tenors quite frequently, al- 
though sackbutists are certainly not 
immune. 









“Running Away From Home” 

It happens. The wide-eyed little 
sackbutist hasn’t made the progress 
he'd hoped for, and finds it necessary 
to leave Dr. Down Beat for another 
teacher and another studio; The stu- 
dio experience is a unique one. A 
school full of happy studios is a happy 
school. On the other hand, throw a 
few miserable groups in there and the 
whole place begins to resemble one 
big dysfunctional family in crisis. 







“The Single Parent Family” 

O.k., so you’ve been “adopted” 
by Dr. Down Beat and now it’s time 
to meet your new siblings. yes, your 
teacher’s other students figure into 
the equation and are collectively 
known as Dr. Down Beat’s Sackbut 
Studio. 











“Quality Time...Studio Style” 

Rep Class (short for repertoire) is 
a weekly meeting time in which the 
entire studio gathers to try out audi- 
tion music, bits of recital programs 
and works in progress. The success 
of the class depends upon the 
teacher’s attitude toward teaching, 
performing, and humanity in gen- 
eral. Is the studio warm and support- 
ive offering constructive criticism or 
is Dr. Down Beat not satisfied until 
a little blood is shed for the cause? 





xk * * 






On Monday, November 8 at 8:00 
p.m., William Moersh, Robert van 
Slice, and Nancy Zeltsman present 
Music For Marimba, featuring new 
solo works and marimba trios. The 
concert takes place in Leakin Hall. 
Admission is free. 









The Peabody Concert Orchestra 
performs on Saturday, November 13 
at 8:15 p.m. in Turner Auditorium at 
1734 E. Monument St, Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institutions. The program 
includes Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
5, Wagner’s Prelude and Liebestod 
from “Tristan und Isolde”, and Ibert’s 
Escales. Admission is free. 








“The Clan System” 
At times, one or more studios ina 
school are filled with people who are 
convinced that their teacher has all 
the answers and feel obligated to 
trumpet this fanaticism at every caf- 


ey 
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Charles Hulin 





Man’s best friend Jeff Burdyk and his cellar. 





Throat Culture: 


Thursday, Nov. 11, 
through Sunday, Nov. 14 
8PM Everynight 
In the Arellano Theater of Levering 
$3 for students, $4 for others 
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Parking Up the Wrong Tree 


lips for Those who Drive to Homewood C ampus 


by David Buscher 


Parking at Homewood has been a 
nightmare from which, for some, there 
isno awakening. If you live over 3/4 of 
a mile away from Hopkins, you are 
eligible fora permit which entitles you 
to park on campus. Depending on your 
status at the university and the amount 
of money you pay, you may find a 
parking space close to your classes or 
office. But if the closer lots are full—as 
they are usually during the day—you 
may have to trudge all the way across 
campus to get to where you need to be. 

There are three types of parking lots 
on Homewood Campus: visitor, fac- 
ulty, and “controlled access”, which is 
what everyone else gets. Visitors have 
to pay for their parking on the Spot, 
eitherata parking meter or atthe hourly 
parking lot south of Garland Hall. 

Faculty pay $20 a month for their 
permits, which makes this permit the 
most expensive on campus, but they 
can park anywhere. Not only are there 
several strategically-located areas for 
faculty only, but they can also park at 
visitor parking meters without paying. 

The largest parking lots are the con- 
trolled-access surface lots, which is 


Where everyone else parks. $40 a se- 
mester gets one a magnetic card which 
will provide access to this parking. The 
two most popular controlled access 
lots are the ones south and west of 
Garland Hall. Lot C, near the Hopkins 
Club, is also nearly always full. 

At the busiest time of day, between 
11 a.m. and | p.m., Lot R, located at the 
intersection of Remington Avenue and 
Wyman Park Drive, is usually full as 
well. At other times of day, however, 
this is the next best place to park if 
one’s destination is the main area of 
campus. The walk, uphill for about two 
blocks, is slightly uncomfortable, es- 
pecially if one is carrying a briefcase or 
an armload of books. 

The worst parking is probably Lot 
U, or, as it is affectionately labeled by 
some of those who make the trek from 
there to the main area of campus: the 
Pit. The Pit is located near Bloomberg, 
but it is only accessible through a nar- 
row road beginning next to Lot R on 
Wyman Park Drive. There is usually 
parking to be had in the Pit, even if all 
of the other parking lots are full. This is 
because the uphill walk from this lot to 
the rest of campus is long and exhaust- 
ing, and most people will do anything 


to avoid parking there. 

There are a few alternatives to park- 
ing on campus, if the lots there are full 
or one has not been able to obtain a 
parking permit. During the day, there 
are usually a number of spaces in the 
two-hour parking areas, along Charles 
St. and a small street called Wyman 
Park Way. Along Art Museum Drive, 
there are a number of parking meters 
which are in effect until afternoon rush 
hour. North of campus, there is some- 
times parking along university Park- 
way, and south of campus there is 
always parking on Maryland Ave. or 
any of the twenty-something streets. 
On the Hampden border of campus, 
there are usually a few empty spaces 
along the side of Remington Avenue. 
Near Wolman Hall, there is the 
Homewood Parking Garage, where one 
can park for a hefty monthly tee. 

All of the above are fine and good if 
one has an extra twenty minutes to a 
half hour to look fora parking space on 
and around campus. But what if you 
have a class in five minutes and every- 
where you turn is a neon “Lot Full” 
sign? 

One thing you might do is park at a 
parking meter, even if you don’t have 
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Parking: There ain’t a lot at Homewood. 


enough money. Put in what quarters 
you have, then cross your fingers in 
hopes that security won’t notice your 
car there. Sometimes they won’t. But if 
you do get a ticket, and it is our first or 
second offense, no great harm shall 
befall you. You can either chose to pay 
them on the spot, or, according to park- 


Alumni Relations is More than Just Mugs 


Continued from page | 


graduates in the spring and new Hopkins 
students during the summer. 


Career Network 


The Alumni Career Network is a 
data-bank containing information on 
Hopkins graduates who have volun- 
teered to serve as a mentor and offer 
advice to Hopkins students interested 
in studying and pursuing a job in the 
mentor’s field. While this is not a job 
placement program, it is a way for 
students to learn more about the job 
market in their field as well as receive 
advice on what programs of study to 
pursue to attain their professional goals. 


Community Service Internship 





) “ommunity Service Inte’ ship 
Program, in its second full year, is 
designed to provide valuable learning 
experiences through community ser- 
vice to Hopkins students who other- 
wise might not be able to participate in 
community service programs due to 
financial constraints, as well as to im- 
prove relations between the University 
and the surrounding community by 
allowing the community to “see the 
good work coming from Hopkins,” 
according to Ms. Marks. Ms. Marks 
states that this “is a great way to do 
community service” which allows stu- 
dents to combine a part time job with 
community service. 

The program has $20,000 available 
per year to serve as seed money to 
allow students to come up with their 
owncommunity service projects which 
address the needs they see in the com- 
munity. The maximum award for an 
undergraduate is $1200, while the maxi- 
mum award for a graduate student is 
$1600. 

Past projects that have received fund- 
ing have included going into the Balti- 
more school system and providing tu- 
toring to high school students in 
preparation forthe Maryland State Fun- 
damentals Exam, as well as doing pa- 
tient rehabilitation in area hospitals and 
working in soup kitchens. 

Applications for proposed projects 


are available through the Office of 


Alumni Relations or the Office of Vol- 
~ unteer Services. Applications for spring 
projects are due back by November 15, 
and applications for summer and fall 
projects are due in by April 15. 


Host Family Program 


Through the Baltimore Host Fam- 
ily Program, which was begun three 
years ago, new students are placed with 
local alumni who then serve as surro- 
gate families, showing the new stu- 
dents around Baltimore and taking them 
on outings. 

The program serves as a way for 
alumni to interact with current stu- 
dents. One third of Hopkins alumni 


live in the Baltimore area, and more — 


than 200 alumni have volunteered to 
serve as host families for new students. 


The Office of Alumni Relations are— 


currently trying to increase the number 
of participating alumni to accommo- 
date the over 600 request for host fami- 
lies they receive each year. 
° - r 
Funding 
’ Fr. ‘ 


Student groups may apply to the 






~ Office of Alumni Relations for funding 
Tor specie projets. For example, he 
~ AlllNighters, a campus singing group, 







received funding from the 





Student groups may apply 
to the Office of Alumni 
Relations for funding for 
specific projects. 





Alumni Association to cover expenses 
for making a recording, the proceeds of 
which will go towards making them 
self—sufficient. Patrick Russell, who 
helps oversee Student Services Fund- 
ing, expects to receive 25—30 applica- 
tions for funding in 1994. 
Applications are evaluated based 
upon the benefit to the Hopkins com- 
munity and the number of students 
positively affected. Other student 
groups receiving funding have included 


_.the MSE Symposium, the News-Let- 


ter, and Spring Fair. No group may 
receive more than two consecutive 
grants, with exceptions being made in 


What's on Tap 


the case of such activitics as the sympo- 
sium. 


Social Events 


On the day before graduation the 
Alumni Association sponsors a recep- 
tion for the graduates and their fami- 
lies. A large tent is erected on the lower 
quad, with food and entertainment pro- 
vided. An average of two to three thou- 
sand people usually attend. 

The next day at graduation each 
graduate reccives a tube containing a 
poster of the Hopkins campus and a 
letter from the Alumni Association 
explaining who they are and what they 
do. Graduates also receive a year and a 
half’s free membership in the Alumni 
Association. 

Local alumni chapters often host 


sendoff attics for new,Hopkins,stu-,, 


dents, in their area each year before 
school begins. This gives new students 
a chance to meet other new students 





Local alumni chapters 
often host sendoff parties 
for new Hopkins students 


in their area each year. 





and ask questions of current and former 
Hopkins students. 

In addition to providing these free 
services tor current Hopkins students, 
the Alumni Association provides ben- 
efits to its members including use of the 
Athletic Center and Hopkins libraries 
and a discount at Peabody events. In 
addition, the local chapters often spon- 
sor events for their members. 

For more information about any 
services provided by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, students may. call the Office of 

- Alumni Relations at 516-0363. Their 
offices are located at 3211 N. Charles 
Street. 


Drinking to Oktoberfest 


by Adam Goldstein 
and Andrew Stephan 


Oktoberfest. Today, the word 
oktoberfest inspires thoughts ofamonth 
long celebration of beer and food. The 
origins of oktoberfest, however, are 
from Bavaria, Germany, where it was 
a celebration of the new harvest. The 
beer consumed during this celebration 
was the final batch of beer brewed from 
the previous year’s harvest. As the 
name suggests, the celebration of 
oktoberfest begins in the month of 
October when this beer is tapped and 
drunk. The styles of beer drunk during 
Oktoberfest are Marzen, 
Oktoberfestbier, and Vienna. 

The first of these beers that we will 
discuss is Vienna. This was the first 
oktoberfest beer that was brewed as a 
lager. It was created by Anton Dreher 
in Schwechat, a district in Vienna, 
Austria, in 1841. This beer is amber in 
appearance and malty in flavor. The 
color of the beer stems from the amber 
colored*Vienna Malt” used in its brew- 
ing process. The Vienna malt is kilned 
for several hours to give it its distinc- 
tive color. Originally, this malt was 
only used to brew Vienna-style lagers, 


but itis now widely uscd in many beers, 
especially those brewed in Belgium. 
Gary Bauer, of Ambier Brewing Com- 
pany, introduccd this style of beer to 
the United States in 1985. Located in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the Ambier 
brewing company produces a very 
malty and refreshing Vienna-style la- 
ger. We have yet to find this beer 
locally. Widely available in Baltimore, 
and on tap at “The Horse You Came in 
On” is New Amsterdam Amber, which 
is brewed generally inthe Viennastyle, 
but is commonly known as Amber. 
The Marzen style of beer arose dur- 
ing World War II. During this time 
many of the Germanand Austrian brew- 
ers Ieft their homelands and went to 
Mexico, as did their Vienna style of 
beer. The brewers that remained in 
Germany tried to recreate and imitate 
the Vienna style of beer. The resulting 
beers were a little lighter in color, yet 
had a similar flavor to Vienna. At the 
time, one of the most prominent pro- 
ducers of this new replica was 
Sedlmayr. He introduced his Spatan 
Marzen at the Oktoberfest celebration. 
Since this introduction, the term Marzen 
has been applied to all beers of this 
type. Two Marzen beers that are avail- 
able in Baltimore are Olde Heurich 





¥ 


(pronounced Hi-rich), which isa Wash- 
ington, DC based brewery, and Spatan 
UrMarzen, one of the original German 
Oktoberfest beers which is readily avail- 
able at Well’s Liquors. 

The term Marzen is a derivative of 
the German word Marz, meaning 
March. The beer is given this name 
because it was the final beer brewed 
from the previous year’s harvest, and it 
was commonly brewed in the month of 
March. The beer was then stored in 
caves and mountains until the 
Oktoberfest celebration. 

Last weekend, we went to the 
Oktoberfest celebration at the Balti- 
more Brewing Company. It was a lot of 
fun and we recommend it to anyone 
who will be in Baltimore next year. 
They had a German-Polka band that 
was just crazy. They wore Laderhosen 
and played the accordion and the Devil’s 
fiddle, a zany instrument that is part 
tambourine with some bells and a 
wooden drum. You really had to see it 
in order to believe it, trust us. The food 
was great and slightly reduced in price. 
The beer, as always, was awesome. 
They serve a traditional Oktoberfest 
Marzen, which ironically enough is’ 
brewed year round. It is an excellent 
example of a Marzen beer. 


*¥ 





ing coordinator Carmen Keeling, the 
fees will be added to your Hopkins bill. 
After two unpaid offenses in one 
semester, however, watch out. Your 
car willeither be booted or towed away, 
leaving you with an enormous bill. 
What does Hopkins do with the 
revenues from parking tickets and per- 





by David Buscher 
and Sarah Kupfer 


Following on the heels of Spirit 
Week in the freshman and sopho- 
more dorms, the Homecoming semi- 
formal dance will be held ona cruise 
ship in the Harbor this Friday. The 
event should begin at 11:30 p.m. 
when the revelers arrive on the decks 
of the Bay Lady to dance the night 
away. There will be two DJs, an 
unlimited soda bar, and three hors 
d’oeuvres for the pleasure of the at- 
tendees. The price will be $13.50 per 
person and there will be two sets of 
buses, the first leaving at 7:30 p.m., 
to allow riders a chance to have din- 


the back of the dance tickets. 

Although the freshman-sopho- 
more sponsored semi-formal is a 
yearly event, this is the first year the 
dance has fallen under the name of 
Homecoming. According to the 
President of the Class of 1996, Tarek 
Helou, this is also the first year that 
the dance has been done anywhere 
besides a ballroom. “We thought a 
cruise ship would be more enjoy- 
able,” said Helou. “If this works out, 
we'll do it on a cruise ship every 
year.” 

The Spirit Week and Homecom- 
ing events are being sponsored by the 
classes of 1996 and 1997, as well as 
Residential Life, the Residents’ Ad- 





Food Review: 


Homecoming Comes 
to Homewood 


ner at the Inner Harbor, A more spe~ 
cific bus schedule can be found on 
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mits? Does it go to further convenient 


parking on campus? Keeling isn’t sure. 
“It all goes to the university,” she said. 
There, apparently, it is combined with 
all of JHU’s other revenues, and ear- 
marked for whatever mysterious causes 
the university sees fit. 


visory Board, and the Dean of Stu- 
dents. Other Spirit Week activities 
have included Dorm Decorating on 
Monday, Color Day and a Tie-Dy- 
ing workshop on Tuesday, Hopkins 
Clothing Day on Wednesday, and a 
Capture the Flag game held on the 
Freshman Quad on Thursday. Aside 
from the dance on Friday, the last 
Spirit Week event will be cheering 
for the football team during their 
game on Saturday. This game, played 
against F & M, will be the last home 
game of the season for the Blue Jays. 

Thus far, according to a R.A.B. 
member, participation has not been 
“all that wonderful” because most 
of the events have been geared to- 

ward underclassmen, and*‘few RAs: : 
had the time to publicize the events” 
in the dorms.” 

However, Sari Uricheck, head of 
the R.A.B., was more enthusiastic 
about participation thus far, calling 
Miller Roberts’ tie-dying workshop 
“a major success.” She also said that 
she expects a good turnout for later 
events, such as the semi-formal and 
the football game. 

Freshman Class President Mike 
Wilson said, “We're really excited 
because this is the first event the 
Class of 1997 has helped to spon- 
sor.” He summed up the feelings of 
the organizers by saying, ““We’re 
really looking forward to a good 
time and many more events like this 
in the future.” 

































B.B.C.—It’s O.K. 





Baltimore Brewing Company 
104 Albemarle St. (nextto Little | 
(410) 837-5024 
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by Andrew Freeman 


Oktoberfest, 1993. That’s what I 
stumbled into when | went for dinnerat 
the BBC, last week. There were plates 
Weisswurst, Rinsrouladen, Bread 
Dumplings, Apple Strudel, and four 
different types of beer. If you haven't 
guessed by now, the food at the BBC 
tends toward German fare. The atmo- 
sphere that night was reminiscent of a 
German beer garden. There was a band 
in green feathered hats, and suspend- 
ers. They sang songs, danced, and en- 
couraged everyone to raise a mug of 
beer. Everyone had a mug of beer. 

The food itself was just average. 


However, the portions were filling, and 


prices were lowered for this special 
event. Six dollars gets half a roast 
chicken with two side dishes, and all 
the dishes range from $4-$9, There was 
also veal sausages, Bratwurst, veal, 
and pork shank. For side dishes, there 
was a choice of Red Cabbage, 
Sauerkraut, Spatzle, parsley Potatoes, 
or Bread Dumplings. The only real 
sore spot was the dessert selection, 
Apple Strudel is one of the best desserts 
in the world, if done right. That night it 
was a three square inch picce of lett- 
over pastry, for two dollars. 

By now Oktoberfest is over. So you 


have two choices. You can wait until 
next year. Or you can visit the BBC for 
their normal menu. The atmosphere 
might not be as festive during the rest of 
the year. However, the wooden tables, 
high ceilings make it as a nice place to 
go with friends. 

The food is usually great. The Ger- 
man selection, includes Schnitzel, 
Sauerbraten, and some great Bavarian 
Roast Chicken. There are also less Ger- 
man dishes, Southwestern Tournedos, 
Veal Marsala, Maryland Crab Cakes, 
and a selection of sandwiches and bar 
food. Unfortunately, the prices are 
higher during the rest of the year. Most 
entrées willrun from $10-$15, and that 
doesn’t include appetizers, dessert, or 
beer. And you will drink the beer, Even 
if you are not much of a drinker (col- 
lege student = non-drinker (not!)) you 
should try a small glass. After all it is 
Baltimore BREWING Company. If 


you are a big drinker, you can buy it by 


the mug, or by the pitcher. They have 
their own brand of beer and they serve 
four varieties: Lager, Pils, Marzen, and 
Dark beer. Then if you want a doggie 
bottle, you can purchase 2 liters of your 
favorite brew to take home. , 
Due to the high price of the 
this is not a place for eating out e 


night. It does make a nice place for — 


occasional night out. It’s even better as 


4 spot to go with half a dozen friends — 
and sit around ordering pitchersofbeer — | 


and Buffalo wings. Enjoy 
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The Invasion of the Food Snatchers 


Meal Equivalency Hours Allow Underclassmen to Flood Levering 


by Meetul Shah 


Every year, anew group of students 
comes to the Hopkins campus to begin 
their college lives. Wide eyed and ea- 
ger—tresh, if you will—they eat up the 
sights and experiences. With the new 
meal equivalency hours, however, 
they’re eating up Levering Hall, and 
making a few enemies. 

Meal equivalency, incase you can’t 
remember, is the fine deal provided by 
Hopkins food servers that allows stu- 
dents on the meal plan to eat at other 
dining halls, ones that operate on a per 
item basis, during certain convenient 
hours. 

Convenience, however, is a relative 
term. For example, equivalency hours 
of 8:00 a.m to 9:00 a.m. for breakfast 
and 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. for lunch 
and dinner may be convenient for the 
general populace, but definitely not for 
a student. 

As a result of these inconvenient 
hours, most of the freshmen ate in the 
Terrace Court Cafe and Wolman Sta- 
tion, both located in the dorms. A select 
few would time their meals to coincide 
with the equivalency hours and brave 
the walk to distant Levering. 

Though quite a trek for freshmen— 
as long as treks get on the Hopkins 
campus—you would find Levering at 
the campus’s emotional center, if you 
were to plot the culinary hearts of the 
upperclassmen, graduate students, pro- 
fessors, and Hopkins staff. 

Though popular as a comfortable 
place to eat, Levering also provided a 
relatively quiet environment favoring 
intense intellectual and emotional dis- 
cussions. Levering always maintained 
an air of politesse and college refine- 
ment that you just cannot find in a 





Freshmen are eating up 
Levering Hall and making 


a few enemies. 





freshman dining hall. Though Lever- 
ing did get a little loud at lunch, you 
always knew that the chaos would clear 
up. 

In one afternoon, you could hear 
theories on how pornographic movies 
are actually aggressive love partners, 
how the HIV virus is not the sole cause 
of AIDS, andhow crack-cocaine helped 
to build houses in struggling neighbor- 
hoods. 

But times...they are a changing. 

The departure of Seiler’s Caterer’s 
allowed tor Wood Food Services to 
take over food operations on the 
Hopkins campus. The change in man- 
agement led toachange in equivalency 
hours. Wood Food extended the hours, 
providing continuous equivalency from 
7:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Though “conve- 
nient” for freshmen, many of the old 
Levering denizens dislike the new 
hours. As a result of the full day of 
equivalency, Levering has turned into, 
well, another freshman dining hall. 

Levering has always been crowded 

atlunchtime, there’s no argumentthere. 
After the peak hours of 11:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m., however, the crowds would 
dic down and you could eat comfort- 
ably, i.e. without being bumped by 
someone trying to get to another table. 
But regardless of how crowded it got, it 
was almost always possible to find a 
table. This is no longer the case. 

In general, freshmen begin coming 
into Levering at 11:30 a.m. and , in 


Curmudgeon’s Corner 


Spare Me, Don’t Spoil the Child 


Misguided Parenthood is ‘Rearing’ its Ugly Headaches 


by Mr. Misanthropy 


pinta nets yup tare acack of 


aring in thiscountry; and | have 
toaigreeb Almost any idiot can raise a 
child, just like almost any idiot can 
raise petunias or chickens. The raising 
of children these days requires only 
some sort of vague participation in 
their lives until they reach financial 
independence or the age of 40, which- 
ever comes first. 

Child rearing is an on-going pro- 
cess through which someone teaches 
the child morals, manners, and disci- 
pline. Apparently, the last child to be 
fully reared in the United States was 
born in 1973. It is a dead art. 

Children do not interest me, but 
they do affect me because, unfortu- 
nately, they are everywhere. They make 
noise during movies, clutter up shop- 
ping malls, scream at each other in the 
streets, and accost you at traffic lights 
to wash your windows. The majority of 
children today could be substituted for 
apes in the zoo with few being the 
wiser. 





Almost any idiot can raise 
a child sjustlikealmost any, 
idiohcanraisepetuntas or 


chickens. 





Parents should be able to control 
their children. There should be a law: 
you produce them, you control them. 
Parents who are unable or unwilling to 
reign in the evil of their little tykes 
should be visited by a replica of Mrs. 
Gulch from the Wizard of Oz bearing 
an ominous picnic basket. Whisked 
away, these little monsters could be 
shackled to a wall somewhere or hid- 
den in distant caverns. I don’t care 
which, as long as they are neither seen 
nor heard by me. 

The problem with raising children 
these days is that so few parents have 
the time or the will to do it properly. 
Instead, they plunk their impression- 
able young progeny down in front of 
the television to be baby-sat by the 
boob tube. Who is to blame when these 


Advice and Stuffs 


Dr. DeMoozie Crushes a Crush, Heals 
Cold Sores, and Gladdens a Glenda 


by Dr. Ophelia DeMoozie 


Dear Dr. DeMoozie, 

| am a member of a student group 
here on campus and I have developed a 
near-rabid crush on its president. Need- 
less to say, I have become an extremely 
active member, making myself as help- 
ful as possible at any time. My advisors 
are pleased because this participation 
will look good on my applications to 
graduate school, Recently, | admitted 
my unrequited fixation to a friend of 


mine who is also in the club. Unfortu- 


nately, she is not honoring my confi- 
dence and has threatened to tell. This 
could be very embarrassing, especially 
if my affections are not returned. But 
even if they were, there might be com- 


plications and I would hate to leave my _ 


organization. Please help me PrEVEDE 
this catastrophe. 

Signed, 
‘Hoping to Climb the Executive Ladder 


Dear Pining for the Pres., 

First of all, if this person is truly 
your fr iend, she will not betray your 
trust by telling the object of your affec- 
tion about your feelings. However, if 
your “friend” does tell, you have two- 
main choices: (1) deny your feelings & 


say that it's really the “friend” who is. 


lee 
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to fit 


in love with this person, or (2) admit 
your feelings. Since you express a re- 
luctance to go with option (2), let me 
give you some tips on how to get away 
with (1). You should get an intro. psych 
book and look up relevant words to use 
inyour explanation. For example, “You 
see, it’s really my friend who's in love 
with you, but she has real problems 
with intimacy, due to problems with 
attachment in early childhood. Thus, 


_ asa defense mechanism to protect her- 


self from her true feelings, she has 
projected her feelings for you onto 
me.” If this doesn't convince him, it 
will at least probably keep him from 
talking to youagain, & you canresume 
your admiration from afar. 


Dear Dr. DeMoozie, 
I was told that placing hot soldering 
irons up my nostrils is a good way to 


prevent colds. 1’ll do just about any- 


thing to stay well during mid-terms, 

but the sores this causes are not only 

painful but unsightly. Do you have any 
ideas for cures for these sores? 

Signed, 

Hh, Seared Shnoz 


Dear Seured. 


/ fear someone was playing a nasty 


little joke on you when they told you to 
put soldering irons up your nose.l have 


nb ES ate dS BK, 
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Do freshmen contribute to the queues at Levering Market? 


what some would term tag team eating, 
do not seem to leave until about 2:00 
p.m. Those two and a half hours have 
become the busiest Levering has seen 
in years. 

One junior said, “It’s great for fresh- 
men who can use it, but | think it’s 
really unfair to [the upperclassmen].” 

He went on to say that “the lines are 
too long... and it’s impossible to find a 
table.” Many other upperclassmen echo 
these feelings of resentment, which 
may be an embittered form of envy. 

Viki Zavales, a fifth year graduate 
student, has seen Levering change over 
time and feels the new hours have both 
positive and negative effects. “I’m sort 
of torn about it,” she said. “It's good 
that the freshmen aren’t segregated, 
but...it’s crowded, the service has gone 
down, and | think it’s counterproduc- 
tive to the freshman experience.” 

Ms. Zavales also seemed a bit re- 


youngsters become warped by what 
they see, the parents or the television? 

- It has recently become fashionable 
to complain about the amounts of sex 
and violence seen on television. Most 
parents assert that there is too much. 
The solution to this would be to make 
your child watch something else, or not 
watch anything at all. 

I am sick to death of seeing news 
stories about one-person crusades 
against sex and violence. If these people 
would take the time they are spending 
gallivanting around their town or the 
country—burning books or protesting 
commercial sponsors or testifying their 
children have become violent devils 
because they watch “Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles”—and spend it with their 
offspring, the children would probably 
not want to watch TV at all, much less 
the “wrong” programs. If you have the 
time to write a hundred letters to com- 
mercial sponsors informing them of 
your boycott, you have the time to take 
your child to the park for an afternoon 
of wholesome entertainment. 

The reason I bring all this up is that 
I don’t sce why the desires of a few 





I was told that placing hot 
soldering irons up my 
nostils is a good way to 


prevent colds. 


1 
never heard of this remedy. Even if it 
does work, do you think that) ed, peel- 
ing, oozing sores (yes, I’ ve seen you on 
campus) are better than a cold? don't 
think so. Try putting down the irons & 
picking up some vitamin C. 


Dear Dr. DeMoozie, 

This past Sunday afforded us all the 
chance to dally in the art of disguise. | 
myself dressed as Glenda the Good 
Witch, and quite frankly I can’t seem to 
give it up. lama professorand I’ve told 
my TAs that I’ve been called away on 
short notice, but really | am too embar- 
rassed to go to class. What: $s wrong 
withme? — ; 

Signed, 
Sad & Cross-Dressed 


Dear Sad & Cross-Dressed, j 


It sounds to me that you are very 


happy when youare dres sedas Glenda, 
Therefore L say gowith it. understand 
that you may be a bit apprehensive 


ea ak he oid ee ee 


sentful of the change. “The freshmen 
have other places to eat, while every- 
one else doesn’t,” she said. 

Freshman, however, can claim that 
they don’t have any real alternatives. 
Of the three dining halls on campus, 
Levering has always been the most 
palatable of choices. 

April Bowling, in her first year at 
Hopkins, said that “compared to Ter- 
race [Court Cafe] and Wolman [Sta- 
tion], Levering’s better...but you’ ve got 
to understand, if | just came here, | 
would say it’s gross...But I’ve caten at 
Terrace and Wolman before, so | know 
the quality of food on campus. 

The freshmen are here to stay, and 
they seem to have staked their claim on 
Levering Market. Soon, they will be 
sophomores, and a whole new batch of 
freshmen—and problems—will appear. 





There should be a law: 
You produce them, you 


control them.. 


should dictate what | see on television 
and in the movies. Although | am not 
the biggest cheerleader for sex and 
violence, I must admit that | don’t mind 
seeing either every now and again. 

Recently, audio warnings have been 
popping up on commercials advertis- 
ing TV movies: “Contains some vio- 
lent scenes,” the announcer will an- 
nounce in a sepulchral tone. Whoopee. 
This is supposed to be a warning to 
parents not to let their children watch 
these particular movies. 

However, if parents were watching 
television with theirchildren in the first 
place (in order to see those ads), they 
wouldn't havea problem to begin with. 

1, for one, have made it a habit to 
tune in to these “violent scenes” mov- 
ies to see if I can pick out the offending 
brutality. Maybe one day my wish will 
come true and will involve those cru- 
sading parents being forcibly muzzled. 


about going into the classroom in this 
outfit. This is understandable, but 1 
think that if you tone it down a bit, you 
will be able to get away with it. Maybe 
wear the pink tulle under a pair of 
pants. Of course, you'll have to keep 
the star topped wand; what kind of 
good witch would you be without that? 
If you teach social sciences perhaps 
you could pretend it's part of some 
psychological experiment; if you're in 
humanities, the students probably won't 
care, and if you're in the science or 
math department, you can arrive ina 
giant soap bubble and call it a break- 
through in transportation technology. 
Anyway, the students will be too busy 
falling asleep to notice. So have fun 
and be yourself. Good Luck! 


Dr. DeMoozie is a hygiene freak, 
who has recently been laminated in 
teflon. Before she collapses of skin 
asphyxiation, she would love to hear 


about your problems, your worries, © 


your fetishes, and your comments. 
Drop them off at the News-Letter 
Office, c/o Features, 

Dr. DeMoozie has entered the in- 
formation age. Questions can also 


be addressed to Dr. DeMoozie — 


and electronically mailed to 
newslett@jhunix.hef.jhu.edu. 


For the week of Monday, November 8 to § oe 


ARIES (March 21 - April 19) se & 

“He who has never envied the vegetable has thisedine human 
E.M. Cioran. Those of the Ram sign might find it hard not to covet 
arutabaga or two this week due toa suspicious trinary opposition 
in your solar 10th house, You can take cornfort in Shakespeare, tho 
king of human drama, who commiserates with the self-effacing ple 
“my salad days when I was green in judgment. ” We all bee mista 
the vegetables don’t learn from them. 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) ; . 

Like the Merry! Lynch bull tiptocing throughs a soya display, 
Taurus will pop up in unexpected places this weck, most likely with: adevilis 
erin on their face as impish schemes occupy their thoughts. Warning pl 
io watch out for include, “Hey, you said this would come off!” and, “I'm gonna 
sic the dog on you.” A Sagittarius having an 7 - - effecti 
toreador if they catch you in the act. - ee 


7EMINI (May 21 - June 20) ee 
Richard Lederer might not be a Gemini but he did notice this: sign on the 

wall of a Baltimore estate: “Trespassers will be prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law, —-Sisters of Mercy.” Simultaneous thinking and reconciling di 
mies is a strong point for those of the Twin sign because they can use bot 
Castor and Pollux sides of the their personality to understan 
Baltimore life. A good project for a Gemini is is sto fi igure out wh 
education doesn’t always involve leaming. 





CANCER (June 21 - July 22) 
‘Those of the crab sign might find it smooth ea the “s oe fi 
small unavoidable gaffe on Tuesday. There will also be a big opportu 
offered to you on Wednesday which you can fake advantage of with : 
quick thinking and fast talking. Tosharpen your wit and prevent being tongue: 
tied, practice singing Kumbaya as if you were from the Netherlands 
convince a he companion that you. were i 
ovens. 








LEO (July 3. Avent 22) 

Leos are just loopy enough this week to think that loofahs are : 
idea. The lion-hearted may find themselves ogling tinted glass and dressi 
khaki just like their favorite dictators. This behavior comes from a descend: 
Saturn and the unwieldy influence of a fiery Mars. For the Leos who have 
string art, baked ziti, yoga, and stamp collecting, but still cannot fi 
in their life, Bizarroscope has this to offer. Wethair Apply Woes! and 
Rinse thoroughly. Repeat if desired. : 











VIRGO (August 23 - - September 22) 

The idiosyncratic and superstitious. Virg 
buffeting forces of the world this week. 
bearing a spike of grain, demonstrates 
tokens of good luck. Other possibilities include 
potted plants, twist ties, pennies minted in 198 
squid pieces wrapped in Saran Wrap, hangnails, 
conscientious Virgo will go the extra mile 
tweed, batik, Lee Harvey ae tedium, 
angles. 





LIBRA enters! 23 - October 22) 
_ There are portunities for the innovatt' 
is ficl 
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House of Representatives Kills the 


Superconductin 2 Su 


by Mark Scheel 


Superconductor killed by Congress: 
Big science loses federal gov emment 
as funder: Where will they turn next? 

The Superconducting Super 
Collider, the largest and certainly most 
expensive Physics project ever, lost it’s 
funding from the federal government 
after a recent vote in the House of 
Representatives. The project already 
$2 billion dollars underway was pro- 
jected to cost $6 billion more than the 
original $5 billion estimate, 


A Monumental Project 


The Superconducting Super 
Collider (SSC) was to be a monumen- 
tal project to say the least. The building 
of a 54 mile underground tunnel the 
size of a submarine was the first ingre- 
dient in an endeavor which would have 
allowed scientists to discover the make- 
up of atoms. Since the 1930’s physi- 
cists have been using the tool of accel- 
eration to smash atoms together and 
analyze the resulting debris with note- 
worthy results. Their results indicated 
that matter in all it’s complex forms 
seems to be made up of just a few 
simple particles operated by a few 
simple forces, led to the Standard 
Model. For the last sixty years physi- 
cists have been trying to discover the 
final answers to the Standard Model. 
The promise of the Superconducting 
Super Collider gave physicists hopes 
of finally answering once and for all 
these questions about the nature of 
atoms - the building blocks of the uni- 
verse. 

The Superconducting Super 
Collider was designed to use 10,000 
superconducting magnets to accelerate 


A Bit Out of Hell 


the protons to nearly the speed of light 
before smashing them together. To gain 
this unprecedented speed, the protons 
would have raced around a 54 mile 
oval under Waxahachie, Texas. There, 
Scientists planned to research the re- 
maining problems of the Standard 
Model. 

Unfortunately, the road to SSC’s 
development, like much of big science 
today, was far from perfect. Reminis- 
centofmany NASA projects, and sym- 
bolizing big science in general, the 
Super Collider was plagued by mis- 
judgments, poor cost estimates, and 
improper management. The original 
ten thousand magnets essential to ac- 
celerating the protons had to be rede- 
signed - at a cost of two billion dollars 
- after it was discovered that they did 
not work because the path they pro- 
vided for the protons was too small. 
These, and other hidden costs, coupled 
with bizzare reports that SSC officials 
may have been living it up with 
taxpayer's money - buying alcohol and 
furnishing parties - combined to result 
in the SSC’s bungled path to comple- 
tion. A path stopped short by Congress. 


House of Representatives Kills 
Funding 


Congress, trying it’s hardest to cut 
the deficit, could no longer justify an 1 | 
billion dollar gopher hole with no guar- 
anteed practical applications. Last 
week, for the second time since June, 
the House of Representatives, in a 282 
- 143 vote, killed the Superconductor 
project. The constant pleas of SSC 
supporters were finally outbalanced by 
aflailing economy anda flailing project. 

Supporters, appalled by Congress’ 
decision, could judge this as a sad 


Bits and Bytes of 
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This week I’m going to discuss vir- 
tual reality. The topic sorta hit me while 
atthe Towson Mall, munching on some 
steak and cackling over the manual to 
Day of the Tentacle by Lucas Arts. Due 
to lack of space, I’m only going to 
cover the hardware aspects of the prob- 
lem... maybe we'll do the program- 
ming side next column. 

What is “virtual reality,” and why 
all the uproar about it? In short, virtual 
reality is the creation of a false reality, 
indistinguishable in validity from our 
“real” world. Imagine plugging your- 
self into a wall socket, and immedi- 
ately being transported to Camelot, 
where you battle evil dragons. To keep 
our virtual reality sound, you would 
have to provide a reverse intertace, a 
way to return. 

Perhaps when your knight sleeps, 
he dreams of being in the 20th cen- 
tury... Of course, we are nowhere close 
to achieving truce virtual reality. More 
on what has been accomplished later. 
OK, what’s the point? Well, to be frank, 
money. People pay hordes of dough to 
escape from the real world. | know I do. 
Inaddition, virtual reality is very handy 
for simulations of dangerous tasks. 
NASA loves the stuff, and NATO goes 
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“absolutely ape with helicopter simula- 


tors. 

If there has been a clear incentive to 
develop virtual reality software, why is 
it just now taking off? Traditionally, 
there are three main bottlenecks that 
have delayed progress: CPU power, 
quality of video display, and hard drive 
space. Just ten years ago, the best com- 
puters available (aside from main- 
frames) ran at about | MHz, just about 
enough to... umm... well, they seemed 
fast at the time. Best video cards around 
were either two or four color, and the 
monitors available had a maximum 
resolution of 320 by 200 pixels. 

Try an experiment. Get a sheet of 
graph paper, mark off an area 320 
columns across and 200 rows down, 
Now try to draw something cool on it 
by filling in squares using one of four 
colorpencils. If you succeed, youcould 
have made a killing in the computer 
graphics industry a decade ago. Sound 
cards were simply outside our ability to 
manufacture. The largest hard drive 
you could buy was 20 megabytes. To 
see just how small 20 meg is, compare 
it to DOS 6.0 which takes up about 10 
meg. When your operating system takes 
up half your available space, you know 
you're in trouble. OK, so you could 
simulate areally small and silent world 
in which the natives are all severely 
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epoch for big science. Supporters of 
the Super Collider propose that it would 
have helped to develop technology that 
couldhave improved the lives of Ameri- 
cans economically and socially. They 
argued that since labor is so much 
cheaper in other countries the only way 
to compete is to have advanced tech- 
nology. Like big science of the past, 
this project could have brought forth 
new technology by practicing pure sci- 
ence. In the eyes of a cash-strapped 
Congress the pros no longer outweigh 
the cons. Simply, the Superconducting 
Super Collider’s path to completion 
has been cut off. This with the near 
cancellation of the spacestation Free- 
dom has left big science searching for 
new funding. 

Where will they go? This is not the 
first time in the history of science that 
science has outgrown a funder, so it is 
beneficial to probe history before an- 
swering this question. 


Patterns of History 


Historically, science has had to adapt 
to social and economical changes. Over 
the last hundred years American sci- 
ence has shifted it’s funders many times. 
Before the late 1800's American sci- 
ence was primarily funded by private 
individuals and institutions. As the cen- 
tury came to a close the need for mili- 
tary preparedness brought about the 
first large scale funding by the govern- 
ment Oto science. Working for the stars 
and stripes had monetary benefits but 
idealistically had detractions for many 
scientists. Because of these detractions 
and social change, scientists began to 
be funded by industry. This period, 
when science was moving into indus- 
trial labs, was right before the roaring 


color blind and move very slowly, but 

Of course, all this has changed. For 
one, Intel’s PS chips, or Pentiums, run 
at66 MHz. Does this mean that Pentium 
machines run 66 times faster than the 
old | MHz chip? No, more like a thou- 
sand times faster, for a variety of rea- 
sons. Remember that 386 33 MHz 
machines are slower than 486 33 MHz 
machines, and a 66 MHz Pentium is 
faster than a99 MHz 486... there isa lot 
more to a system than its MHz rating. 

Video cards have tremendously 
improved, allowing the simultaneous 
display of 16.7 million colors. This is 
called “true vision” or “infinite color” 
because theoretically this is the maxi- 
mum number of colors the human eye 
can distinguish between. Nifty, huh? 
With a really good card and a decent 
monitor you can display these 16.7 
million colors at a screen resolution of 
1024 by 768 pixels. 

The experiment | suggested earlier 
isinvalid here... |don’texpect anybody 
to have that many color pencils. The 
Sound Blaster 16 ASP (what a name) 
can record and play CD quality sound. 
The Sound Blaster 32 that will be re- 
leased within a year will extend the 
ASP’s sound capabilities, indeed it will 
be able to reproduce any sound a hu- 
man can hear... as well as some dogs, 
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a ity has become a marketing focus of the computer industry. Not only available in large scale, as 
ut ie a Race reality software should also soon be accesible by CD-ROM on home computer sys- 
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Congress, trying it’s 
hardest to cut the deficit, 
could no longer justify an 
1] billion dollar gopher 
hole with no guaranteed 


practical applications. 





twenties that introduced the vacuum 
cleaner and other technological won- 
ders to mainstream America. In the 
form of industrial labs that produced 
and refined the vacuum cleaner, rayon, 
the light bulb, and radio, science has 
been supported by industry from the 
early twentieth century until today. 

As science revolutionized, espe- 
cially in the discipline of Physics, sci- 
ence once again was looking for anew 
funder. It found private investors like 
Rocketeller and Carnegie who sup- 
ported science until science grew out of 
itself again. With monstrous budgets in 
hand, science, adaptive as always, 
turned back to government, the only 
institution with adequate funds. This 
period of big science has brought NASA 
and the Super Collider to us, and bring 
us up to present time. After the near 
cancellation of space station Freedom 
and the cancellation of the Super 
Collider project, big science is on the 
run again. 

So what does this history lesson 
show us? It shows us that over the last 
century science has been revolution- 
ized over and over again. As these 
revolutions occurred the costs and the 
focus of science changed forcing it to 
adapt to survive. As old funders be- 


Virtual Reality 


bats, etc. Hard drive capacity has... 
well, it’s gotten better. Youcan buy 1.2 
gigabyte drives, but they cost $1500 
and still aren’t large enough to store all 
the image and sound files necessary. A 
1024 by 768 resolution, true color im- 
age takes about 3 meg of disk space. So 
does a minute long sound file. If you 
have 300 screen files and 100 sound 
files, you would need that entire 1.2 gig 
drive to store your program. And who 
is going to buy a $1500 drive to play 
your $60 game? OK, the military would, 
and does, but they also spend quite a bit 
more than $60 for their games. 

However, a valid work around 
(called a kludge or a hack in the com- 
puter arena) has emerged: CD-ROM 
drives. A CD-ROM disk can hold 600 
meg, and costs five bucks. The drive 
itself only costs about $200. Soadevel- 
oper can buy a $2000 read-write CD 
drive, pump out a 2 CD multimedia 
package, and send it off to be repro- 
duced by the thousands. Then we, the 
users, can buy his package for $50, put 
it in our $200 CD-ROM drive, and use 
the $1500 we would otherwise had to 
have spent on a 1.2 gig drive for other 
nifty things. All is not Bliss City, how- 
ever... some problems remain. First 
and foremost is the relatively slow speed 
of CD-ROM drives. However, CD- 
ROM drives are not inherently slow, 
the music industry has just never re- 
quired them to read any faster. Double’ 
speed CD-ROM drives are common 
now, triple speed CD-ROM drives have 
hit the market, and quadruple speed 
drives are available fordevelopers. Next 
difficulty is that CD-ROM disks hold 
“only” 600 meg... within a year or so 
we will be looking at games that re- 
quire five to ten CD’s. This limitation 
could be surmounted by increasing the 
“sensitivity” of the laser inside the CD- 
ROM drive, so that more data could be 
packed onto the CD, Kgep your fingers 
crossed. 

Have software developers begun to 
take advantage of our newfound multi- 
media capability? Y ou better believe it. 
An example of a soon to be released 
CD-ROM “virtual reality” game is 
Rebel Assault by Lucas Arts. More 
accurately depicted as an interactive 
movie, Rebel Assault places you in the 
cockpit of a number of Rebel craft. 
Missions include such fun stuff as pro- 
tecting the Rebel Base on Hoth from 
Imperial scum, And all of it done with 
such amazing graphics and sound that 
you would swear that they taped a 
camera with microphone inside an X- 
Wing. 

So get out there, buy a CD-ROM 
drive and a nice sound card, and get 
ready for the coming storm of virtual 
reality software. You'll be amazed at 
what is possible. Questions, comments? 
Feel free to e-mail me: 
lemberg@ jhunix.hef, jhu.edu, 
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came inadequate in funds, or improper 
in ideals science was driven out of it’s 
shell and prompted to find anew home. 
This search for new homes has been a 
continual progress for American sci- 
ence and the case of the canceled Super 
Collider is no exception. As the history 
of science dictates big science will 
once again have to find a new home to 
remain prosperous and to retain it’s 
ability to make positive impacts on our 
society. 


Future Fundimg 


Where will science look next? In 
order to remain prosperous science will 
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undoubtedly look to the concept of an 
international consortium as a new 
means of funding. No longer able to be 
funded by single governments, science 
will move to receive funding from in- 
ternational consortiums funded by 
many governments 

Ultimately it does not matter who 
will fund it, because eventually science 
will find a way to build the Supercon- 
ducting Super Collider. And with this 
massive tool, scientists will send atoms 
at nearly the speed of light smashing 
into each other to come one step closer 
to discovering the innermost secrets of 
the universe. 
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Science Briefs 





Gene for Hemophilia 
Identified by Hopkins 
and UCSF Research Team 


A team composed of University of 
California at San Francisco and Johns 
Hopkins geneticists have identified the 
most common genetic defect which 
gives rise to hemophilia. This will en- 
able doctors to detect the defect in 
families and predict the likelihood of 
the defect being passed to children. 

The defect is located on the X chro- 
mosome, where a gene coding for a 
blood-clotting protein is located. The 
gene product, called Factor VIII, is 
responsible forthe coagulation of blood, 
Approximately 85% of all hemophilia 
cases is due to mutations of the Factor 
VIII protein. 

Males are more likely to have the 
disease because they have only one X 
chromosome. If the singular X chro- 
mosome is defective for Factor VIII, 
the male is prone to hemophilia. Fe- 
males, however, have two X chromo- 
some, and it is rare that they are both 
defective. 

Scientists are now attempting to 
develop a single blood test to identify 
the unusual defect. 

- Michelle Dubs 


Gene Defects Do 
Not Determine the 
Severity of Cystic Fibrosis 


The:eight most common defects in 
the gene responsible for cystic fibrosis 
-do not predict the severity of a patient’s 
lung disease, an international consor- 
tium of CF researchers have found. 

Coordinated by faculty members at 
Johns Hopkins Children’s Center, the 
consortium’s results showed that ge- 
netic abnormality is a predictor of pan- 
creatic disease in 62% of the patients 
who have the eight mutations, but not 
in the severity and progression of lung 
disease. The study was published in the 
October 28 issue of The New England 
Journal of Medicine. 

Researchers measured variations in 
several symptoms - lung function, pan- 
creatic function, height, weight, etc. 
The patients were paired according to 
their genetic abnormalities and matched 
according to age, sex and center where 
they received treatment. 

Researchers at Hopkins hypothesize 
that factors other than the CF gene 
affect pulmonary disease in patients. 
Environmental factors have been imple- 


' mented as a possible influence. 


-MD 


The Squid 


Is Seeing Believing? 


Due to optical illusions, the answer is no. An optical illusion is the 
phenomenon that occurs when the brain distorts visual information. 
There are several types of optical illusions. Hopkins neurophysiolo- 
gist, Rudiger von der Heydt, Ph.D. and co-researchers are currently 
studying a type of optical illusion called illusory contours. 

An illusory contour happens when the brain fills in gaps in the 
outline of an object. For example, look at the figure below. It consists 
of angles and partially filled in circles. However, the brain interprets 
the figure as two triangles, one superimposed on the other, as if to 
form the Star of David. This is due to the fact that the brain system 
wants constancy. Imagine if there is constancy,then it would not be 
possible to see the whole figure. The brain would have to separate the 
angles from the circles, leaving a mishmosh of unidentifiable sym- 


bols. 


t do you see? 
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by Stanislaus Stemplinski 


Only a few months after “Jurassic 
Park” helped make cloning a dinner 
table conversation topic, reports that 
researchers at the George Washington 
University Medical Center had suc- 
cessfully replicated embryos have re- 
sulted in a media explosion on the 
subject. Although all of the embryos 
used in the experiments were abnormal 
to begin with and eventually died, the 
ethical issue surrounding control of 
human reproduction has drawn the at- 
tention of the world press and has in- 
spired a cover story in Time magazine. 

Dr. Jerry L. Hall, Ph.D., director of 
George Washington’s in vitro fertiliza- 
tion laboratory, presented his research 
findings at a meeting of the American 
Fertility Society in Montreal on Octo- 
SE 


“It is not a good thing to 


talk about cloning human 


embryos...” 





of global change. 
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ber 13. The presentation was awarded 
a general program prize at the meeting, 
but little news attention was paid to the 
report until Gina Kolata broke the story 
in a front page New York Times article 
on Sunday, October 25. Since the story 
broke, what the researchers thought 
was a small but significant scientific 
advance has inspired ethical debates 
and references to Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World. 

Hall’s experimental approach was 
to test the ability to form multiple em- 
bryos from one. Sheep embryos were 
first duplicated in 1979, so Hall essen- 
tally sought to reproduce what was 
routinely done in other animals. The 
research, however, involved eggs that 
were fertilized with more than one 
sperm, meaning that the resulting em- 
bryos would not be capable of normal 
development. His work may serve as a 
model tor normal fertilized eggs, but 
since development of the abnormal 
embryos was stopped after six days, it 
remains to be seen whether full term 
development can occur at all. 
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George Washington Scientists Split Embryos 
Sparking Controversy and Ethical Debate 


Small But Significant Advance Snares National Media Spotlight 





“We have set out to provide 
some basic information..” 
He continued, “It’s up to 
the ethicists and the 
medical community, with 
input from the general 
public, to decide what kind 
of guidelines will lead us in 


the future.” 





Helping Infertile Couples 


According to an official statement 
from Robert J. Stillman, M.D., Direc- 
tor of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Medical Center In Vitro Fertiliza- 
tion Program, “The goal of this scientific 
work is to provide one portion of a 
technical framework for future studies 
which will, in turn, help intertile couples 
by reproducing nature’s ability to pro- 
duce twins.” Stillman, a colleague and 
co-author of Hall who was incorrectly 
identified as the first author and pre- 
senter of the work in the original New 
York Times article, notes that if a 
woman who undergoes in vitro fertili- 
zation with only a single fertilized egg, 
the chances of a normal pregnancy are 
about 10 percent. Stillman said, “If 
more than fourembryos are implanted, 
the success rates rise dramatically.” 

Hall’s current research is an exten- 
sion of his earlier work to develop 
artificial zona pellucida. The zona pel- 
lucida surrounds the egg during early 
development. Hall had been successful 
in implanting mouse embryos with the 
artificial coating. In order to split hu- 
man embryos, the zona pellucida must 
be dissolved. The addition of Hall’s 
artificial coating was crucial to allow- 
ing further cell division. 


Ethical Debate 
The New York Times picked up the 


story after Kolata received a call from 
Dr. Arthur Caplan, director of the Cen- 






ter for Bioethics at the University of 
Minnesota. Caplan has since been 
prominent in the ethical debate sur- 
rounding the recent findings. “It’s not 
scientifically rich, but that’s what makes 
itmorally and legally ofconcern,” stated 
Caplan in the Times article. “It doesn’t 
take a Nobel Prize team with a million 
dollar lab. It’s fairly simple.” 

The researchers sought permission 
from the university before proceeding 
with their experiments. The GW Medi- 
cal Center issued a prepared statement 
last week in which they strongly em- 
phasize their commitment to working 
with infertile couples. It states that the 
research is part of a long-range goal to 
make it easier for couples to pregnant 
“while minimizing some of the risks 
and costs associated with assisted re- 
production.” It stated that their physi- 
cians “understand the pain and disap- 
pointment of the many millions of 
people who are trying to conceive and 
cannot have children.” 

Hall and Stillman received permis- 
sion to go ahead with work that they 
believed was ethical. Because the eggs 
were abnormal, the embryos would 
have died even if they were to be im- 
planted. Their intention was not to 
produce cloned humans, but to demon- 
strate that cloning may be feasible. 
Their work still drew protests led by 
Jeremy Rifkin, founder and leader of 
the Foundation of Economic Trends. 
Rifkin is well known inscientific circles 
for opposing even the most basic ge- 
netic research. “This is the dawn of the 
eugenics era,” warns Rifkin who notes 
the possibility of “standardized human 
beings produced in an assembly-line 
procedure.” 

Many in the field of infertility re- 
search are uncomfortable with the 
hoopla surrounding the debate. Dr. 
David Meldrum of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Reproduction in Redondo 
Beach, California suggests that the ex- 
periment would be better off not dis- 
cussed. “It is not a good thing to talk 
about cloning human embryos, he says 
in the Times.” “The public; | think, 
feels uncomfortable with meddling with, 
the life-producing process... 


World Reaction 


Be bad. 







The findings of Hall and Stillman 
were greeted with some criticism from 
world and scientific leaders. The ex- 
periment was condemned by a spokes- 
man for the Japan Medical Associa- 
tion, and German researchers noted 
that such an experiment would be a 
federal offense in Germany. French 
President Francois Mitterand was hor- 
rified by the news. 

The world reaction highlights the 
lack of any clear policy guidelines in 
America regarding science’s role in 
human reproduction. Caplan notes that, 
“Congress and our state legislatures 
are fearful of anything that gets them 
near the abortion debate.” As a result, 
approval to fertilization research is 
granted by local review boards, like the 
one at GW that gave the go ahead to 
Hall and Stillman. University of Vir- 
ginia ethicist Dr. John Fletcher notes 
that there should be a public forum, 
saying, “Our policy onembryoresearch 
is in total disarray. 


Cloning Purposes 


A Time magazine poll stated that 58 
percent of Americans believed that hu- 
man cloning is morally wrong. How- 
ever, when asked if they approve clon- 
ing for specific purposes, Americans 
are evenly split on approving cloning 
for the sole purpose of providing infer- 
tile couples with an increased chance 
of childbirth. 

Another use for potential embryo 
splitting would involve helping couples 
who have the potential to give birth to 
babies with genetic disorders such as 
cystic fibrosis. Currently, couples in 
danger often genetically test their fe- 
tuses for the defect in order to decide 
whether or not to abort or carry out the 
pregnancy. Embryo splitting would 
allow for testing “extra” embryos be- 
fore implanting. 

An application which the public 
could find alarming would be the freez- 
ing of extra embryos in case organ 
transplants became necessary. The pro- 
cedure would only be practical if fetal 
tissue could be used in the transplant 
otherwise the recipient would have to 
wait for the donor to sufficiently ma- 
ture. 

Other controversial applications of 





“Congress and our state 
legislatures are fearful of 
anything that gets them 


near the abortion debate.” 
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the potential technology include pa- 
rental desire for twins, either born si- 


multaneously or at different times. Par- 
ents could have several children and 


decide which ones to duplicate ata later 


date. Since the environment would be 
different for the second “twin,” identi- 
cal duplication would not quite hap- 
pen. According to the Time/CNN poll, 
the public is most wary of the Brave 
New World scenario, where societies 
would produce large numbers of simi- 
lar organisms. 

The possibility of setting up em- 
bryo banks is not so far fetched. America 
is one of few countries that allow sperm 
to be sold. Sperm banks currently have 
catalogs that allow for choice of spe- 
cific characteristics. Embryo banks with 
similar catalogs would be a logical 
extension of that technology. 


Celebrity status 


Much to their surprise, Hall and 
Stillman have been the focus of what is 
truly a media circus. They called an 
impromptu press conference on the 
night the story broke, and have since 
appeared on “Good Morning America,” 
“Nightline,” and “Larry King Live.” 

While they have inspired public 
debate, Hall and Stillman have had 
trouble keeping the debate centered on 
science. After fielding a call on Larry 
King’s show regarding putting a lion’s 
head on a horse, Hall stated, “We have 
set out to provide some basic informa- 
tion..” He continued, “It’s up to the 
ethicists and the medical community, 
with input from the general public, to 
decide what kind of guidelines will 
lead us in the future.” 

Before Hall began working at 
George Washington, he founded and 
directed the Center for Reproductive 
Research and Testing in Raleigh, N.C. 
He earned a Ph.D. in Physiology from 
the University of Mississippi and went 
on to further research at the University 


of Pennsylvania and served on the fac- 


ulty in the Department of Obstetrics 


and Gynecology at the University of 


North Carolina. 

Stillman is a graduate of Boston 
University who went to Georgetown 
Medical School. After training at Duke 


and Harvard, he held faculty positions 


at Harvard and NIH before joining the 


George Washington faculty in 1979. 


Stillman notes that the research is prom- 
ising, but says that, “At the moment, 


this experiment has no clinical value to 
those whose histories might make them 
candidates for the potential procedure.”’ 
He sums up the research effort by say- 


ing, “It should be regarded as a small 
step in an on-going scientific process.” 
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by Tony Betta 


The Johns Hopkins University field 
hockey team received the news they 
had been waiting for this week. Since 
the end of their seasons on October 23, 
the Lady Jays have been aw aiting noti- 
fication of an NCAA tournament bid. 
The news that the Jays had made it to 
the tourney arrived this week. This is 
the third time in three years that the 
Hopkins field hockey team has made it 
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into. post-season play. The Blue Jays 
play at 11:00 a..m. on Friday against 
Mary Washington, one of only two 
teams to defeat the Jays this season and 
the only team to hold them scoreless. If 
the Jays advance they will play the 
winner of the Eastern Mennonite (13- 
1-2) vs. Messiah (12-6) match on Sat- 
urday. 

By reaching the NCAA tournament, 
the Blue Jays achieved the goal that 
they had set for themselves at the be- 


i Eile Photo 


The Jays went undefeated in Centennial Conference play this season. 


Sports 


ginning of their record-breaking sea- 
son.““We’re all really happy to be in the 
tournament,” said Erin Feehely, “this 
is what we've been working for all 
season.” However, in achieving this 
goal, the Lady Jays surpassed even 
theirownexpectations. Their 14-2 over- 
all season’s record betters that of the 
1987 team which went 14-3-1. Fur- 
thermore, individual players had par- 
ticularly remarkable scasons. 
Sophomore Francine Brennan, who 
had seen only 10 minutes of playing 
time prior to this season, was ranked 
second in the Centennial Conference 
matches with a save average of .894 
and an average of 1.00 goals allowed. 
She was ranked fourth in the confer- 
ence for her overall play. Senior Beth 
Cariello also had an outstanding sea- 
son. Not only was she ranked third the 
Centennial Conference in scoring tor 
both her conference and overall play, 
but she also broke her own single sca- 
son record tor goals and points scored 
set last year. Last year, Cariello accu- 
mulated 15 goals and 2 assists for 32 
points during regular season play. This 
year, Cariello finished the season with 
19 goals, 4 assists and 43 points. She 
was also named Centennial player of 
the weck on two occasions (September 
18 and October 9) as well as being 
chosen as Centennial Conference 
Player of the Year. Hopkins also has 
four all-conference players to add to 
their accolades. Seniors Sonia Dickson 
(midfield) and Beth Cariello (forward) 
were named to the first team while 
Sophomore Jocelyn Polston (back) was 
named tothe second team and Francine 
Brennan received honorable mention. 
The impressive scoring of Beth 
Cariello and solid all around team play 
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Field Hockey Scores Bid in N Journament 






File Photo 


After a successful season with a record of 14-2, the Johns Hopkins field hockey team found out this week 
that they will play against Mary Washington in their first game of the NCAA tournament at | | a.m. toda ye 
Mary Washington is one of only two teams who has already beaten the Jays this year. 


lead the Blue Jaysto their 14-2 season. 
Behind the superb coaching of Coach 
Tucker and her staff, Hopkins went 
undefeated in conference play to be- 
come the first Centennial Conference 
field hockey champions. With only 
two losses, the Lady Jays dominated 
their competition from start to finish. 


Men’s Soccer Suffers a Damp Defeat to End Season 


by Jeff Shalom 


On a rainy Saturday afternoon, the 
Johns Hopkins soccerteam played con- 
ference rival Franklin & Marshall ina 
do-or-die game. The Jays were flying 
high with a \six game winning streak 


under their: bets. They, knew conding.. 


into: thei game; that if they ‘beat F&Mi! 


they would most likely be invited into 
a postseason tournament. 

The game started out quickly, as 
Franklin & Marshall turned a“shanked” 
kick into the first goal of the game. An 
F&M player miskicked a ball, but it 
ended up being a perfect cross. This 
would be the first of a few bad breaks 
for the Jays. 

Hopkins tied the score midway 
through the half on a Bill Graf header, 
The team was playing with the deter- 
mination that had won them the last six 
games. The score remained tied at I-1, 
with both teams getting off good shots 
before time ran out in the half. 

In the second half, Hopkins scored 
first. David Morro beat a player and 
took the ball to the corner. He crossed 
it and found a diving, outstretched Jon 
Giordani. Gio put the ball in on the 
beautiful play and gave Hopkins the 
lead. 





But with about twenty minutes left, 
F&M tied it up. It was 2-2 and Hopkins 
needed a goal to get to the postseason. 
They couldn’t get one though, as key 
Opportunities passed them by. 

The game went into overtime with 
both teams fired up, Coach Smith told 
his. players to.win.the-game for. them- 
selVes,:for the postseason, and for;the » 
seniors who wouldn’t be playing for 
Hopkins again. 

Unfortunately, it was Franklin and 
Marshall who would come out on top 
of this game. They scored the first goal 
in Overtime on a questionable play. 
While the ball was rolling toward the 
endline, some of the Hopkins players 
felt that it was already out. The whistle 
never blew though and F&M proceeded 
to score. Then they scored a second 
goal in overtime that gave them a safe 
and comfortable two goal cushion. 

The Jays were demoralized anda lot 
of the players ran out of steam in the 
second overtime period. Coach Smith 
substituted in some of the seniors since 
it would be the final game of their 
college careers. The team lost 4-2 and 
was not selected for postseason play. 

But this doesn’t take anything away 
from a fantastic season and an incred- 
ible turn around from last year. Said 


File Photo 


: The Hopkins football teamlost all hope for a Centennial Conference 


Championship, when they were shutout by Dickinson 16-0 last Satur- 
day, The Jays will play their last home game tomorrow against Franklin 


_ & Mars I. : 


assistant coach Sam Robb,” The ath- 
letic department set a goal to win five 
games this season. They won nine. 
That’s a big accomplishment.” 

Coach Robb was also a member 
of last year’s team. He has witnessed 
the tremendous turnaround first-hand. 
He noticed that much of the improve- 
ment this year was.a result of the 
strong bonds between the players 
and their ability to relate to each other 
as a team. He said, “Their attitude 
was much better this year. The team 
stuck together through winning and 
losing. They also loved to play for 
Coach Smith.” 

In Smith’s first season here at 
Hopkins, he helped led the team to a 
9-7 record. This was six more wins 
than last year’s total. He led them to 
this feat despite injuries to key play- 
ers throughout the season. 

The Jays lost Jared Lawrence, 
Keith Baumgarten, Rob Layton, and 
Matt Coleman for various parts of the 
year. That is why the team is really 
optimistic about next year. They ac- 
complished a lot of this year’s goals 
without some of their best players on 
the field. 

But besides the coaching and the 
injuries, this year will be remem- 


bered as a season of streaks. The team 
won their first three, lost their next five, 
and then won their next six, before the 
F&M game. They ended up with an 
overall record of 9-6 and a record of 4- 
5 in what is arguably the toughest con- 
ference in Division III soccer. 

‘The season was: also’ marked by 
fantastic individual efforts.’ Mogbeyi 
(Mogy) Omatete started off the season 
with a scoring streak that caused other 
teams to double him up for the remain- 
der of the year. Lane Wimberly played 
solidly in every game, making the per- 
fect passes and providing the necessary 
leadership that each game required. 
Jon Young played every game in net, 
making fantastic saves and few mis- 
takes throughout the year. Matt 
Coleman came on strong at the end of 
the season, scoring at a wild pace. For 
their efforts, co-captains Lane and 
Mogy were named to the All Centen- 
nial Conference 2nd team. While Matt 
and Jon were also honorably mentioned. 

In all, Hopkins has a lot to look 
forward too in the coming years. Fresh- 
men Bill Graf, Mike Bibighaus, and 
Rob Layton have all made a big impact 
on the team. And with the winning 
record, more recruits will look this way 
for next year, 


One of Hopkins’ two losses came at 
the hands of Mary Washington, the 
team that they play in the first round of 
the tournament. Despite losing 2-0 in 
their previous encounter, Hopkins is 
confident that they can pull out the 
victory. “It was a tough game last time. 
Even though we didn’t play well, we 


still were able to hang in,” said Mary 
Ann McGuire. “Because they won last 
time, they might be a little over-confi- 
dent.” Defeating Mary Washington will 
be tough for Hopkins, but with the 
success that they’ve enjoyed and the 
play that they have displayed this year, 
victory is easily within the Jays reach. 
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The Jays looked sharp, but they couldn’t come up with a victory against 


conference foe Franklin & Marshall. 


Football Falls to Tough Dickinson Squad 


Jays Look Forward to Returning Home to Play Franklin & Marshall 


by Scott Zabinsky 


Any chance that the Hopkins’ foot- 
ball team had for a Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship went up in smoke 
last Saturday afternoon at Dickinson 
College when they lost to the Red 
Devils 16-0. The loss put the Blue Jays 
conference record at 2-3, while 
Dickinson improved to 5-0 in the Con- 
ference. Each team has two conference 
games remaining in the season. 
Hopkins’ overall record is now 4-4. 

The game was played in the rain, 
which definitely hampered both teams. 
The Blue Jays stayed on the ground 
most of the game. The leading rusher 
was Chuck Wotkowicz, who was com- 
ing off a school record performance of 
347 yards against Georgetown. This 
week, Wotkowicz carried the ball 20 
times for 60 yards. In all, the Blue 
Jays rushed the ball 36 times for 
109 yards. 

Quarterback John Guglielmo had a 
bad day in the rain. He completed only 
9 of 25 pass attempts for 96 yards. 
Backup Mike Boppcame on later in the 
game and failed to complete any of his 
pass attempts. Guglielmo also threw 
two interceptions, No receivers stood 
out for their performance on the day. 
The top two were Matt Luciano and 
Kevin Neal. Both players caught three 
passes for 32 and 34 yards respec- 
tively. 

The defense kept the game from 
becoming worse than 16-0, Stu Markley 
had another huge game. Markley had a 


frame high 20 tackles, four of which 


were unassisted, Rob McGuire added 
14 tackles, and Victor Carter-Bey had 
13. Jelani Rucker rounded out Hopkins 
tacklers in double digits with 10. 

Dickinson won the game in the first 
half, when they scored all 16 of their 
points. They got on the board on their 
first possession of the day. Dickinson 
returned the opening kickoff to their 
own 48 yard line where their offense 
took over. The Red Devils moved al- 
most exclusively on the ground. The 
big plays were turned in by Lou 
Cristinzianiand John Tice. They rushed 
for 19 and 16 yards respectively on the 
drive. Tice also completed a pass for 
four yards. The drive ended with 27 
yard field goal from Brian Hickey with 
just over 11:00 left in the quarter. 

Hopkins tried to get on the 
scoreboard on their next possession, 
but went nowhere. They tried the same 
strategy that worked against 
Georgetown, but Dickinson didn’t fold. 
Wotkowicz carried the ball for only 
three yards on his three carries, and the 
Blue Jays were forced to punt the ball 
back to Dickinson, Rob Holton kicked 
a 33 yard punt to the Dickinson 45, but 
the Devils returned the ball to the 
Hopkins 39 yard line. 

After a fumble which Tice recov- 
ered, Steve Reider caught a 14 yard 
pass to bring the ball to the 25 yard line. 
Cristinziani took a hand-off on the next 
play the remaining length of the field 
for a touchdown. Ilickey’s extra point 
was good, and Hopkins was down 10- 
0 with 7:51 left in the first quarter. 

The Hopkins offense took over at 


itheir own 17 yard line on their next 


possession. Their first two plays were a 
{13 yard completion to Luciano anda 14 
yard carry from Wotkowicz for first 
downs. The drive continued until a 
fourth down and eight from the 
Dickinson 27. Guglielmo’s pass to 
Wotkowicz fell a yard short, and the 
drive stalled. 

For the next three series, the defense 
ruled, allowing only three first downs 
between the two teams. Unfortunately 
for the Blue Jays, Dickinson was able 
to move the ball on their first full pos- 
session of the second quarter. The Dev- 
ils got the ball on the Hopkins’ 21 yard 
line when Neil Gutekunst recovered a 
fumble. On a third down and nine play, 
Tice found Cristinziani for a 22 yard 
completion to bring the ball to the two 
yard line. On the next play, Cristinziani 
ran the ball in for the score, The extra 
point was no good, and the scoring 
closed out at 16-0 Dickinson, 

For the rest of the half, both de- 
fenses stiffened after allowing a few 
first downs, and didn’t give up any 
points, The second half was dominated 
by the defenses, Neither team was able 
to move the ball more than 20 yards at 
a time. Each defense also recorded a 
turnover on the first series of the fourth 
quarter. Guglielmo had a pass inter- 
cepted at the Dickinson 45 yard line, 
but Hopkins got the ball back two plays 
later on a fumble recovery. 

On the ensuing series, the Blue Jays 
moved the ball effectively, starting at 


the II yard line. In three plays , the 
offense managed to move back a yard, 
and faced a critical fourth and 11 play 
from the twelve, but Guglielmo’s pass 
hit the ground, ending the drive. 

The defense again used a tumover 
to thwart a Dickinson drive on the next 
series. The Devils were stopped on the 
Hopkins 40 yard line by a fumble after 
a 6 play drive. Hopkins couldn't capi- 
talize, and was forced to punt. But 
Holton’s kick hit one of his blockers, 
and Dickinson took over atthe Hopkins’ 
25 yard line. The defense held its 
ground, and forced the Devils into a 
fourth down and 7 from the nine yard 
line. The play went nowhere , and 
Hopkins took over on downs. 

The next series went a total of one 
yard before Rob Holton punted again, 
On the day, Holton kicked the ball six 
times for 203 yards, a 38 yard average. 
After the next Dickinson series, the 
clock ran out, and Dickinson had elimi- 
nated Hopkins from the Conference 
Title Chase by a score of 16-0. 

The next two weeks are critical if 
they want to complete their season’s 
secondary goal of a fourth straight win- 
ning series, They have two games re- 
maining, both against conference op- 
ponents. 

The second to last game is tomor- 
row afternoon against Franklin & 
Marshall at Homewood. The game is 
their last home game of the season. The 
game next week against Western Mary- 
land is the last game of the season. It 
will be on the road where the Blue Jays 
are ()-4 on the season. 
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Men’s and Women’s Crew Rows 
Remarkably at the Rainy Regatta 


by Maureen Abbey 


Hopkins Crew traveled to Philadel- 
phia last Saturday, to compete in the 
Head of the Schuylkill Regatta. The 
largest regatta that takes place during 
the fall season in Philadelphia, it is 
quickly becoming as popular as the 
Head of the Charles in Boston. Many 
spectators, families and crews partici- 
pated in the excitement as the races 
continued throughout the day. The first 
races for Hopkins started early in the 
morning, and preparations began be- 
fore the sun had risen. 

The men’s novice eight was the 
first race of the day. As they rowed 
along the Schuykill, loud cheers from 
the Hopkins crowd were heard along 
the river. The men began passing boats 
in the early part of the race (within the 
first 750 meters of the 5000 meter 
race). They continued to maintain good 
form and strength throughout the race. 

The heavyweight women’s double 
started on the course soon after, feel- 
ing strong and confident, with Maureen 
Abbey, familiar with the course which 
she had rowed during the summer. 
Kristin Franks, women’s co-captain 
and stroke of the double, commented 
on the weather, saying “‘the water con- 
ditions were wonderful! Luckily, the 
rain held off and we had a great row. 
We're all set for a very competitive 
race next weekend at the Head of the 
Occuquan.” Assistant coach Rob 
Porcorelli watched the race from the 
riverbanks and noted, “They had much 
better swing in the boat.” 

The varsity men’s lightweight was 
the next race of the day. After their 
previous row at the Charles, they felt 
confident in their abilities to perform 
well at the regatta, and improved race 
strategy. During their warm-up to the 
start, Jason Yeung (coxswain) worked 
to focus their strengths on rowing well 
technically. One rower in the boat, 
Brandon Korbey, felt that the race 
“was extremely intense.” He went on 
to say, “The competition was very keen 
and the strength in the boat intensified 
during the race. We kept a strong, 
steady power through the drive.” Co- 


captain Raul Chao agreed, “The extra 
time we put in at practice paid off 
during the race. We had a good set and 
the efforts of each rower could be 
seen.” Maureen Abbey watched the 
last half mile stretch and noted their 
technique as they increased the rating. 
“They looked really good. From the 
previous experience of the majority of 
the rowers, they'll do well in the spring 
regattas.” 

As the rains began to downpour 
steadily, the women’s four started their 
race among the top competitors in the 
event. The rowing conditions had no- 
ticeably worsened, with the waters 
much rougher. Mohab Foad (coxswain) 
spoke well of the rower’s performance 
on the course. “The weather was hor- 
rible. The rains had picked up and the 
water was miserable. There was tough 
competition out there, which helped to 
make the race more eventful.” 

The women’s novice cight rowed 
the course after the weather had be- 
come even colder. They rowed well at 
the outset of the race, giving them a 
good start ahead of their competitors. 
They all agreed that the weather was 
horrible, as they shivered from the 
damp weather. The rain had made row- 
ing a good race nearly impossible, 
with wetoar handles and sopping cloth- 
ing. Jen Kloss summed up the race 
saying, “The downpour made the race 
miserable and made it difficult to con- 
centrate. We didn’t have enough time 
to warm-up before the start and the 
cold rain chilled us to the bone. Even 
afterwards, it took lots of hot chocolate 
and dry clothes to warm up.” 

The uncomfortable conditions con- 
tinued for the remainder of the races. 
The men’s novice team, with the large 
number of rowers, also raced two nov- 
ice fours in the afternoon. The first 
one, coxed by Sasha Gubser, took off 
at the start. The boat was compiled 
with some experienced rowers (from 
high school programs) as well as an 
experienced coxswain/rower. “We 
definitely had a competitive edge 
against the other novice boat. | worked 
to keep them focused on the race and 
they responded well. They did very 


well, for having minimal practice time 
in the four.” The other four, which 
started later in the staggered head-race 
start, also muscled their way down the 
racecourse. Since the rain had contin- 
ued, their was no place to keep warm. 
Jim Lavelle commented on the race 
saying, “It was difficult to motivate 
everyone to be enthusiastic in the 
drenching rain, but Sam [coxswain| 
did an excellent job. Next week we're 
hoping for good weather and an enjoy- 
able regatta.” 

The men’s team also had varsity 
four, which started well ahead of the 
other boats. Todd Ries, an experienced 
rower on the Schuykill River, agreed 
with the other rowers, saying that, 
“Conditions in this cold weather really 
ruin the fun of rowing. The experience 
of the rowers in the boat helped us to 
concentrate on the rowing. The boats 
we passed gave us encouragement to 
keep rowing hard through the long 
course. Considering we hadn’t rowed 
together for more than a couple of 
days, we rowed very well.” 

Many parents attended the regatta 
in Philadelphia, providing nourishing 
food and hot chocolate to keep the 
exhausted rowers content. The entire 
team gathered under a tarp to escape 
from the rain. The parents were happy 
to see the wonderful team spirit that 
the rowers displayed. The gathering of 
owers and parents under the blue tarp 
kept everyone dry during the races. 
Mrs. Abbey, one of the parents, com- 
mented on the day, “It was great to see 
the team come together. They were all 
SO spirited, even in the cold weather. 
It’s really wonderful to see the support 
they give cach other.” At the end of the 
day, the computers broke down, and 
word has not yet reached Hopkins as to 
the outcome of the races. Hopefully 
some results will arrive fornext week’s 
publication. Until then, the team has 
been focusing on the race this Satur- 
day, which will beheld in Lorton, VA 
at the Head of the Occuquan. Being the 
last race of the fall season, all rowers 
have intensified their training, all plan- 
ning to finish well in their last com- 
petitive event until the spring. 


Chicks’ Picks 


Well, the ladies beat last week’s 
competitor, but it was close. Jen did 
amazingly well-she’ sevenconsider- 
ing placing some money on her bets 
this week. But we wouldn’t want to 
promote gambling or anything. 
Hadley, on the other hand, is very 
unhappy that the Chicks’ Picks gods 
are not looking well upon her. This 
week two studly gentlemen, Javid 
“Mr. Olympia” Moslehi and Yianni 
“Smells Like I’ve Got a Date To- 
night” Michalas, have volunteered to 
challenge the women. They claim to 
be picking based not on reason, but on 
sheer instinct. Smells like an excuse 
doesn’t it? We'll wait and see who’s 
laughing next week. 


Jen’s Picks 

Colts at Washington -6 1/2 
Giants at Dallas -10 1/2 
Buffalo -9 1/2 at N.E. 


Week 10 


Denver at Cleveland -2 1/2 

San Diego at Minnesota -3 1/2 
Seattle at Houston -8 1/2 
Pittsburgh -10 at Cincinnati 
Tampa Bay at Detroit -13 
Miami -! 1/2 at Jets 

Raiders -2 1/2 at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Phoenix 2 1/2 
Green Bay at Kansas City (even) 


Jen last week: 8-3-1 
Jen this year: 38-23-2 


Hadley’s picks 

Colts at Washington -6 1/2 
Giants at Dallas -10 1/2 
Buffalo -9 1/2 at N.E. 

Denver at Cleveland -2 1/2 
San Diego at Minnesota -31/2 | 
Seattle at Houston -8 1/2 
Pittsburgh -10 at Cincinnati 
Tampa Bay at Detroit -13 
Miami -1 1/2 at Jets 





Raiders -2 1/2 at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Phoenix -2 1/2 
Green Bay at Kansas City (even) 


Hadley last week: 5-6-1 
Hadley this year: 33-28-2 


Javid and Yianni’s picks 

Colts at Washington -6 1/2 
Giants at Dallas -10 1/2 
Buffalo -9 1/2 at N.E. 

Denver at Cleveland -2 1/2 
San Diego at Minnesota -31/2 
Seattle at Houston -8 1/2 
Pittsburgh -10 at Cincinnati 
Tampa Bay at Detroit -13 
Miami -1 1/2 at Jets 

Raiders -2 1/2 at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Phoenix -2 1/2 
Green Bay at Kansas City (even) 


last week’s opponent: 4-7-1 
opponents this year: 30-2 1-2 





Statistics 
REIDER 1-14, LEWANDOWSKI 1-4 50. G. KAUFMAN 29:23 
FOOTBALL ' 57, B, LANGHERST 29:37 
66. P. DICAMILLO 30:17 


JOHNS HOPKINS AT DICKINSON 
OcToBer 30, 1993 


10 20 30 40 TOTAL 
JHU 0 0 0 0 0 
DC 10 6 0 0 16 
FIRST QUARTER 
DC-HICKEY 27 FIELD GOAL 
DC-—CRISTINZIANI 24 RUN (HICKEY 
KICK) 
SECOND QUARTER 
DC-—CRISTINZIANI 2 RUN (KICK 
FAILED) 
THIRD QUARTER 
No SCORE 
FouRTH QUARTER 
No SCORE 

JHU DC 

First DOWNS 11 11 
RUSHES~ YARDS 36-109 60-278 
PASSING 96 40 
RETURN YARDS 0 58 
Comp-Art-INT 9-31-2 3-5-0 
PUNTS 8-193 5-137 
FumBLes-LOST 4-1 6-2 
PENALTIES-YARDS 2-20 7-55 


RusHING- JOHNS HOPKINS—WOTKOWICZ 
20-60, GUGLIELMO 8-23, BEACH 6- 
21, ROMAGNOLI 2-5. DICKINSON— 
CRISTINZIANI 24-144, HuGHES 15- 
102, RuBIN 11-31, Tice 9-19, 
Hickey 1-18 


PASSING- JOHNS HOPKINS~GUGLIELMO 
9-25-2, Bopp 0-6-0. DICKINSON— 
Tice 3-5-0 








WOMEN’S SOCCER 


GETTYSBURG AT JOHNS HOPKINS 
OcTOBER 26, 1993 


GETTYSBURG DEF. HOPKINS 3-0 


MIN SHOTS SAVE GOAL 
60 10 5 3 


GOALIE 
LONSDALE 


DICKINSON AT JOHNS HOPKINS 
OctoBer 30, 1993 


1ST HALF 2ND HALF OT FINAL 
DC 1 res 2 
JHU 0 Limes 1 
SCORING 
JHU-CATHCART 
GOALIE  MINSHOTS SAVE GOAL 
LonspAte 60 19 11 2 


CROSS COUNTRY 


JOHNS HOPKINS AT CENTENNIAL CON- 
FERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
October 30, 1993 


TEAM RESULTS/MEN 
HAVERFORD 31 

FRANKLIN & MARSHALL 43 : 
SWARTHMORE 91 

GETTYSBURG 91 

WESTERN MARYLAND 157 
DICKINSON 159 

JOHNS HOPKINS 192 
MUHLENBERG 204 

UrSINUS 247 


Tor HOPKINS FINISHERS/MEN 
31. N. HABEL 28:17 
41, B. DUNLOP 28:44 


TEAM RESULTS/ WOMEN 
HAVERFORD 39 

GETTYSBURG 86 
SWARTHMORE 91 

DICKINSON 96 

FRANKLIN & MARSHALL 107 
MUHLENBERG 140 

JOHNS HOPKINS 164 
WESTERN MARYLAND 198 


Tor HopKINS FINISHERS/ WOMEN 


28, M. BRADFORD 20:42 
31. T. AGUIRRE 20:47 
33. M. OLSEN 20:54 
40, C. MENDEZ 21313 
64, R. Lee 24:06 


VOLLEYBALL 


JOHNS HOPKINS AT CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSITY OF AMERICA 
October 28, 1993 


CATHOLIC DEF, HopKINS 15-5, 15- 
12, 16-14 


JOHNS HOPKINS AND HAVERFORD AT 
DICKINSON 
Octoper 30, 1993 


HOPKINS DEF. DICKINSON 15-10, 
15-8, 15-11 


HOPKINS DEF. HAVERFORD 15-9, 15- 
11,25 «12 


GEORGETOWN, MAYER 4-34, CESARE 
1-19, BeLkin 1-14, DooLcey 1-14, — 
SGARLATA 1-10, UppoLe 1-6, Bett 
1-4, JOHNS HOPKINS, RICHARDS 4- 
51, LOCHMANN 3-41, ROMAGNOLI 2- 
25, LUCIANO 2-23, NEAL 1-12 


* . f 
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Jennifer Consilvio/ The Johns Hopkins News-letter 


The Men’s Eight is seen here head to head with another boat, in a race which took place last weekend on the 
Schuylkill. 


A View from the Bench 


The Mid-Season Playoffs 


by Jerry Chan 


At the outset of the season, the Gi- 
ants looked like they were headed to- 
ward the basement of the NFC East, the 
toughest division in football. New head 
coach Dan Reeves revamped the entire 
team, doing away with what appeared 
to be burdens to the team’s future suc- 
cess and bringing in players that showed 
promise. The Giants defense is no 
longer the laughing stock of the NFL, 
in fact, it has allowed the fewest points 
per game in the league (11.6). With a 
strong running game and a rejuvenated 
Phil Simms at the helm, the Giants 
offense looks like what the Redskins 
were supposed to be if they were not 
hampered with injuries. Few expected 
the Giants to rebound as quickly as they 
have but their test of true greatness will 
come against the reigning champions, 
the Dallas Cowboys. 

After a slow start, Emmett Smith 
retumed and helped lead the team to 
five straight victories. With a support- 
ing cast of pro-bowl players at all of the 
key positions, Aikman leads the NFL’s 


best aerial attack and has Trvins’ and | ~ 


Novacek as targets. As of now, they are 
probably the team to beat in the NFC. 
However, if the Giants were to pull out 
a victory on Sunday’s game that could 
all change. The momentum is in the 
Cowboys’ comer with their winning 
streak, and Giants are coming off of a 
pitiful loss to the lowly Jets. 


FIELD HOCKEY 


TEAM 

JOHNS HOPKINS 
MUHLENBERG 
DICKENSON 
GETTYSBURG 
FRANKLIN & MARSHALL 
SWARTHMORE 

BRYN MAWR 
HAVERFORD 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
WASHINGTON 


FOOTBALL 


TEAM 

DICKINSON 

URSINUS 

FRANKLIN & MARSHALL 
GETTYSBURG 
MUHLENBERG 

JOHNS HOPKINS 
SWARTHMORE 

WESTERN MARYLAND 


MEN’S SOCCER 


TEAM 

GETTYSBURG 
DICKINSON 
MUHLENBERG 
SWARTHMORE 
FRANKLIN & MARSHALL 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
HAVERFORD 
WASHINGTON 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
URSINUS 


WomEN’S SOCCER 


TEAM 

GETTYSBURG 

BRYN MAWR 
MUHLENBERG 
DICKINSON 

HAVERFORD 

JOHNS HOPKINS 
FRANKLIN & MARSHALL 
SWARTHMORE 

WESTERN MARYLAND 


VOLLEYBALL 


TEAM 

FRANKLIN & MARSHALL 
GETTYSBURG 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
MUHLENBERG 
WASHINGION 
SWARTHMORE 

BRYN MAWR 

Jouns HOPKINS 
URSINUS 
DICKINSON 
HAVERFORD 


- 
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This Sunday’s match-up features 
two of the best defenses in the league 
versus two of the most punishing run- 
ning games inthe league. Emmitt Smith 
is the most agile running back in the 
league who can go both outside and 
inside. The Giants can rotate the ball 
carrying load by switching in four backs 
for certain situations. An unhealthy 
Hampton and Bunch are probably the 
best backfield tandem in the NFL, with 
Meggett taking third and long duty and 
Tillman thrown in just to confound the 
defense, the Giants running attack is 
second to none. 

The problem on offense for the Gi- 
ants comes in the passing game. Their 
star receiver, Mike Sherrard, has gone 
down for the season with an injury. 
Simms has also lost some velocity over 
the years but is able to read secondaries 
as well as anyone. Aikman has proven 
himself to be one of the best, if not the 
best quarterback playing. His timing 
with Irvins is uncanny and he canhithis 
tight end with consistency. 

The Cowboys finished last season 

with the best defense in the NFL thanks 
to former Defensive Coordinator 
Wanstadt. Even without their leader, 
they have proven themselves to be 
tougher than what most people give 
them credit for. Granted most of their 
defensive linemen are relatively small, 
their team speed more than makes up 
for it. Unfortunately, Haley, Maryland, 
Norton Jr. and Lett go into the game 
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The Giants defense is 

no longer the laughing 
stock of the NFL, in fact, it 
has allowed the fewest 
points per game in the 
league (11.6). 





with mild but hampering injuries. The 
Giants field a group of nameless play- 
ers save for an aged Lawrence Taylor. 
The defensive squad for the Giants 
have improved their level of play im- 
measurably over last years awful per- 
formance. New faces like Strahan, 
Bailey and Brooks have patched up the 
pass rush that was non-existent 
last year. 

The key to a Cowboys victory will 
be to stop the Giants running machine 
which is not the easiest of tasks, but if 
the Jets can do it the Cowboys should 
be able to as well. Unlike the Jets, the 


“Cowboys will have to deal with Hamp- 


ton and Tillman which could add a 
wrinkle into their defensive schemes. 
The Giants have a much harder task. 
They must first slow Smith, which is a 
near impossibility and stifle their light- 
ening aerial attack. The outcome of this 
game could very well determine the 
NFC East champion. 
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ague. Sure the NFL is still the most — 


popular sport in the United States but 
that’s due to the complacency of the 
fans. How many times have we 
watched a football game and wanted to 
toss a pencil right into the TV with 


disgust. The NFL used to be full of 


color and exciting plays. This year, the 
whole season is like the expansion 
process. There are a lot of mistakes, a 
lot of waiting, and when there is some 
excitement, it caused more distress 
than happiness. 

The key to making the NFL fun 
again is to change the rules. There has 
not been a major rule change that af- 
fects team strategy since the goal posts 
were moved from the front to the back 
of the end zones. We need to put the 
outcome of the games back into the 
players’ hands, as opposed to the refer- 
ees or poor play calling. The first and 
by far most important rule change 
would be..... 

1. Bring back the “Instant Re- 
play” rule. 

This is not as much of an advance- 
ment of the game as it is a return to 
legitimacy. Instant Replay is a contro- 
versial issue in NFL but it shouldn't 
be. Why should anyone be against a 
rule that enhances the officiating? 
Many people cite the time problem. 
This is the most ridiculous argument 
of all. Sure, Instant Replay takes about 
3 minutes but about the same time it 
takes for a set of stupid but very funny 
Miller Lite commercials. The only dif- 
ference is that instead of High-Diving 
Sumo Wrestlers, we see the controver- 
sial play onthe TV and try to decide for 
ourselves. This is as close to fan par- 
ticipation as we can get! People never 
complain during an injury time out, or 
during a TV time out, or when the 
teams take a lazy walk between quar- 


football ecg season. 
ae II begin this week and 


Athlete of the Week 





would take a reversal of a critical call 


(seelast Sunday’s Vikings/Lions game) 


over 6 minutes out of the game cycry.. 


Replay is that the teams and the fans 
wouldn’t be at the mercy of the referees 
on close calls. Referees are human and 
they make mistakes. If we have the 
technology to correct the referee’s mis- 
takes, why not use it? 

Now comes the slightly more radi- 
cal portions of this column. As men- 
tioned above, the NFL game has be- 
come a league where the big plays are 
rare and the punts are plentiful. These 
three rules changes would dramatically 
change the face of football as we know. 
It would make for more exciting plays 
and more importantly, a reduction in 
punts/meaningless plays. Here they are, 
from least to most radical.... 

2. Move the kickoffs back to the 
30 yard line. 

This has been a recommendation 
that has been brought by many a sports- 
writer. In fact, it was actually brought 
upin the NFL rules committee meeting 
last year but was not adopted. We’re 
not trying to rob the place kicker of a 
touchback but most will agree, the kick- 
off return can be one of the most excit- 
ing plays in football. A run back, or 
even the hint of a runback for a touch- 
down can get fans out of their seats. A 
more subtle result would be better start- 
ing field position for the teams. 

3. Start touchbacks at the 15 
yard line. 

This rule change would have simi- 
lar effects as moving the kickoffs back. 
If the two rules were used in conjunc- 
tion, it would reward kickers for a 
touchback and penalize teams for be- 
ing too conservative in special teams. 

4. Give 4 points for field goals 
over 50 yards 

This rule change would definitely 
change how end of games would be 
played. A myriad of possibilities would 
open up fora coach. No longer will we 









to try tokick along ficld goal instead of 
going forthe coffin corner punt. Aeven 


~ Iniguing sduation Wwould.be ifa cam 
se as down by 3 points late in the game. 


Do you march down the field in hopes 
of atouchdown/3 point field goal or go 
for the win ona long 4 point field goal. 
Both teams in a game would benefit 
since if the offense made the kick, they 
would receive 4 points. If they missed, 
the opposing team would have great 
field position. 

5. Eliminate the point after kicks 
in favor of set plays for the 
point after. 

Almost everyone agrees that the 
point after kick is usually a given. 
Whenever one is missed, the fans feel 
robbed as the Point After attempt (PAT) 
kick is as much of a given as a referee 
signaling a touchdown. The meaning 
of the PAT would be returned to the 
game if the NFL adopted a college 
style two point conversion. By elimi- 
nating the kick, teams would be forced 
toearn the 7th point on a touchdown. In 
our system, the offensive team would 
be rewarded with one point on a pass 
conversion and two points for a run 
conversion. This would change how 
the game would be played and scored. 
No longer would fans be at the mercy 
of arigid scoring system of 7 points and 
3 points. At worst, it would force more 
Americans to do their math. 

These rule changes are radical and 
outlandish but they are better than the 
current system. We’re out to make the 
game more fun and exciting. These 
rules would also put the fate of the 
game back into the hands of talented 
players, as opposed to referees or con- 
servative coaches. While these changes 
offer great possibilities for the offense 
and special teams, they also have greater 
risk. In the end, this plan would sepa- 
rate the men from the boys in the coach- 
ing staffs of the NFL. The era of bold 
play calling and exciting plays is back 
in the NPL. 
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Women’s Soccer Ends Season with Loss 
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The Waiting Game 


~ by Mike Rosenstein 


October 26. That was the date ev- 
eryone was shooting for. The day the 
NFL owners would finally announce 
which two cities would be invited to 
join the league. Baltimore was in a 
frenzy all week. Every news station 
was running ads and doing special 
reports, wondering if Baltimore will 
get the ball. Until October 26. The day 
of reckoning. Mayor Schmoke and 
Governor Schaefer went to the own- 
ers’ meetings in Chicago to give the 
city’s bid one last push. 

It was Schaefer who was mayor of 
Baltimore when the Colts left town 
overnight for Indianapolis. But now, 9 
years later, he was ready to help right 
a grave wrong. He gave what some 
called the best one minute speech ever. 
He was determined to help give Balti- 
more the ball. Well, October 26 came 
and went, and Baltimore still doesn’t 
have a football team. The question 
isn’t whether the city deserves a team; 
in fact, most people don’t even know 
what the holdup is. All people know is 
that when the owners went home on 
October 27, the only city with a new 
franchise was Charlotte. 

For nine years, the city of Balti- 
more has been playing the waiting 
game, waiting to get football back to a 
city which supported a team for so 
many years. The waiting was sup- 
posed to end October 26. Fact is, the 
wait was just starting October 26. And 
as we all know, “the waiting game 
‘sucks.”” Homer Simpson said so him- 
self. November 30, That's the date that 
the owners are supposed to announce 
the second expansion franchise. 

The owners could only agree on 
one city—Charlotte—on October 26, and 
postponed the announcement of the 
second city until November 30 so they 
could have more time to analyze the 
situation, Ah yes, the waiting game. 
Will Baltimore get an expansion fran- 
chise on November 30? | don’t know. 
1 hope so. 

I think the city deserves a team. | 
think it would boost the economy and 
help right a wrong committed a decade 
ago. But no one knows what will hap- 
pen; that’s the painful part of the wait- 
ing game. You just don’t know, but 
you have to sit there anyway pretend- 
ing not to care. All you can do is wait 
while your fate is decided behind closed 
doors by people you don’t even know. 
November 30. Some peo can't wait 


- until then. 


Prospective owner Leonard 
“Boogie” Weinglass is so committed 
to giving Baltimore the ball that he’s 
making plans in case things don’t work 
out. He allegedly has talked to the Los 
Angeles Rams about moving to Bulti- 


more if the city isn’t awarded a team. 
Weingtass knows how much th 

ing game stinks, and he apparently 
isn’t going to play any more. But what 
about the rest of us? All we can do is 
mark off the calender and try to keep 
ourselves busy. 

To be brutally honest, | don’t think 
that Baltimore will be invited into the 
league. Baltimore has the best offer on 
the table-it is solid, economically 
sound, full-of potential, and practical. 
Yet St. Louis has the inside track be- 
cause if it isn’t given a team, there’s a 
good chance the New England Patriots 
would move there. And the NFL can’t 
afford to lose the Boston television 
market, which is the 6th biggest in the 
country. But I don’t know all this for 
sure-it’s only speculation. That’s all 
we can do while we play this stinking 
game. November 30. It will be here 
before you know it. 

We'll be finishing off the last of the 
turkey and getting ready to buckledown 
for finals. Depending on which way it 
goes, it could be an early Christmas or 
along winter. But the fact remains, this 
decision isn’t up to us. We remain 
powerless as the waiting game contin- 
ues torun, whether we like itor not. 1’m 
not from the Baltimore area, so | 
don’t know much about Baltimore 
Colts football. 


know some of the lore about Johnny 
Unitas and of Superbowls past. I know 
that the Colts were a successful and 
proud franchise, and their fans were 
loyal. Which made the overnight move 
to Indianapolis all that much more pain- 
ful. Judging by the outporing of emo- 
tion on October 26, Baltimore doesn’t 
just want a football team, it needs a 
team. And rightfully so. 

Sports franchises give a sense of 
pride to a city and its citizens. Sports 
bring people closer together and help 
create a sense of community. They 
provide economic aid to cities which 
are so desperate for money. 

I’m not saying that sports is the 
answer to every problem that plagues 
the innercities across the country. More 
often than not, however, they do help 
the situation and make it a little more 
bearable. The plans that have been 
suggested if Baltimore gets a team are 
very impressive. 

The proposal for a new downtown 
stadium looks great, and everyone 
seems willing tochip inand sacrifice so 
Baltimore can get the ball. But all we 
can do for the meantime is sit on those 
plans, and wait. And hope. Or, we 
can do as Homer Simpson did. Give 
up on the waiting game and play 
Hungry Hungry Hippos. The choice 
is yours. 
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The ‘Space: The Final Frontier’ Quiz 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors (3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) and Eddie’s Supermarket (3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 





“There is no sag in zero-g.” 
—Sally Ride answering a reporter’s inane question about 
whether or not she would wear a bra before becoming the first 
American woman in space. 


“A woman’s place is now in space.” 
—Inscription on a shirt given to Sally Ride by Sen. Bob 
Packwood R-Ore. 


When the space shuttle Columbia touched down Monday after 14 
days in space, it marked the end of the longest shuttle flight ever. 
Because American women have only flown in shuttle missions, it 
also marked the longest time that an American woman has ever been 
in space. To say that NASA has been slow to open doors to women 
over the years would be an understatement. The first female cosmo- 
naut orbited the earth in 1963. The NASA training program for 
astronauts admitted women for the first time into the Class of ’78. 
Five years later and twenty years after the Soviets, Sally Ride finally 
broke the gender barrier to become the first female American 
astronaut. 

Although most shuttle missions now include female astronauts, 
gender equity in the space program is far from a reality. NASA’s 
astronaut corps is currently made up of 94 men and 18 women. Of the 
50 Americans who have walked in space, only two are women. The 
shuttle crew has never included more than three women, who were 
outnumbered by the four men on the crew. 

In fairness to NASA, it should be pointed out that for various 
reasons, physics and astronomy have been male-dominated fields. 
There are now five times as many men with doctorates than women 
in physics. According to a January Baltimore Sun story, there is only 
one female physics major at Johns Hopkins in the Class of 1994 (see 
question 11 of the quiz). 

The QM is covering space exploration this week in honor of 
Hopkins professor Samuel Durrance, who is scheduled to make his 
second journey into space aboard Columbia in November, 1994. The 
Hopkins Ultraviolet Telescope (HUT) was such a success in its first 
mission, that a second scientific mission is planned. Durrance will 
again serve as payload specialist. In the post-Cold War era, NASA 
has committed most of its attention to scientific missions. In the 

1980s, the overwhelming majority of shuttle missions were military- 
related. In 1993, five of seven scheduled missions were science- 
related. The other two involved a communications satellite and 
rescue of the Hubble Space Telescope. 

This week’s quiz deals with space exploration in addition to 
several questions relating to, the solar system from a scientific 
viewpoint. Itmay be difficult to answer questions from memory, but 
most answers could be easily looked up. As usual, the quiz answers 
are due at the Gatehouse on Wednesday at 5:00 p.m., and all readers 





Campus Notes 





This Monday, at 7:30 p.m. in Wolman Lobby, 
the Iranian Cultural Society will be deciding 
which songs to sing and dance to at Culture 
Fest. It should be fun, even if you don’t under- 
stand Persian. (Don’t worry, neither do we!). 
Call Javid at 516-3746 for more into. 


Apply now for the Urban Policy Internship 
Program (Spring 1993 Semester), featuring a 
seminar and internships in city government, 
planning, law, social services, community or- 
ganization, economic development, and related 
fields. For information and applications, con- 
tact Robert Seidel, Institute for Policy Studies, 
Shriver Hall, 516-4624. 


Stumped by homework? Confused by a proof? 
Then come to Tau Beta Pi’s science and engi- 
neering tutoring sessions Sunday, Monday, and 
Thursday nights from 7 to9 PM at the HUT. It’s 
FREE! 


Anyone interested in working on the produc- 
tion of The Johns Hopkins Law Review should 
come to a meeting at 8 p.m. on Monday, No- 
vember 8 in the AMR I Multi Purpose Room. 
This meeting is mandatory for any who wants to 
write, work on layout and production, or have 
any affiliation whatsoever with the Law Re- 
view. 


The Office of Student Activities will begin to 
accept applications for Room Reservations for 
the Spring Semester on Wednesday, November 
24, 1993 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in the Great 
Hall. Only weekly reservations are being ac- 
cepted. Rooms are reserved on a first-come- 
first-serve basis. 


Orthodox and Egalitarian Services will be 
held starting 4:45 p.m. on Friday in the Jewish 
students center (Basement of AMR 1). Tony the 
Tiger says, “They're Grrreat!” 


COMPLETE ANARCHY! The JHU Bridge 
Club meeting will be preempted by the Colle- 
giate Pair Championships on Tue. 11/9. Meet at 
the Snack Bar at 8:15 if you wanna go, The 
bridge lessons, which are now split into novice 
& intermediate groups, continue this Wed, at 
7:30 PM in the Arts & Crafts Room. 


You are invited to attend an historical lecture 
given by Karen Parshall of the University of 
Virginia and sponsored by the Dept. of Math- 
ematics. The lecture is entitled “J.J. Sylvester: 
JHU'’s first math professor” and will be held on 
Wednesday, Nov. 10, 1993 at 4:30 p.m. in 
Krieger 308, with refreshments served in Krieger 
211 at 3:45 p.m. 
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The Ombuds Office and the Security & Fa- 
cilities Committee of Student Coouncil are 
sponsoring a forum on “Health & Safety at 
Homewood” on Nov. [1 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
AMR | Multipurpose Room. Speakers will in- 
clude Marilyn Gall, Beth Beale, Patricia Mar- 
tin, and Ron Mullen. 


Interested in the interdisciplinary field of Law 
& Psychology? Psi Ci, the psychology honor 
society, will sponsor a special forum Tuesday, 
November 9 at 6:30 p.m. in Ames 233 to ex- 
plore careers in this area. All students are wel- 
come. Psi Chi’s next general meeting will be 
Tuesday, November 16. 


The Hopkins Symphony Orchestra will be 
presenting its second annual Concert for Chil- 
dren in Shriver Concert Hall on Saturday, De- 
cember 4. Volunteers are needed to help get 


children seated and to help keep order during - 


the concert. Volunteers would need to be able to 
work from 12 noon to approximately 2:30 p.m. 
For information, contact Margot Stambler at 
516-6542. 


Clair Francomano, professor of pediatrics at 
the JHU School of Medicine will give a lecture 
entitled “Mupping our Genetic Heritage: Chal- 
lenges for the Physician/Scientist,” on Tues- 
day, November 9, 1993 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Garrett Room of the M.S.E. Library on the 
Homewood Campus at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Refreshments will be provided. For addi- 
tional info., call 955-3363. 


Zeniada the JHU Literary Magazine has ex- 
tended it’s submission deadline to Monday, 
November 15. $50 cash prizes will be awarded. 
Call 235-8673 for more info. 


English Conversation Table for American and 
International Students. Eat lunch with the inter- 
national community Wednesdays at noon in 
Levering, Conference Room A. Sponsored by 
the English Language Program for Interna- 
tional TAs (x5122) and International Student 
and Scholar Services. 


It’s that time of the month again, when you're 
unstable and irritable... that’s right, it’s time to 
order! Every Wednesday at 7 p.m. the Comic 
Book Club meets in the Little Theater. We start 
our two purt Loooove fest! So show up, it may 
be the last sane thing you do! 


“Christians on the Spot,” sponsored by Gradu- 
ate Christian Fellowship. A panel of 6 Chris- 
tian graduate students from Hopkins will field 
questions from the audience relating to any 
aspect of Christianity. Tues. Nov, 16, 8:00-9:00 
p.m. in the Garrett Room of the MSE Library. 
For more info., call Martin (467-2725). 
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Win_a case of beer and $10 worth of munchies, 
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of the News-Letter are eligible. If possible, beam your entries directly 
to the QM’s box; if not, walk them down personally. 


. Launch date of Yuri Gagarin’s first orbital flight. 

. She became the first woman in space in 1963. 

. He became the first man to walk in space in March, 1965. 

. He became the first American to walk in space in June, 1965. 

5. President who said, “We choose to go to the moon,” in his 
inaugural address. 

6. Original “Mercury Seven” astronaut who died in a launch pad 
fire on January 27, 1967. 

7. Original “Mercury Seven” astronaut who never made it to space 
until the Apollo-Soyuz mission in *75—he died in June, 1993. 

8. Second American woman in space who later died in the 
Challenger accident. 

9. Date of the Challenger explosion. 

10. Southern California university where Sally Ride is currently a 
physics professor at its California Space Institute. 

11. JHU senior who was the subject of a Baltimore Sun article in 
January after she discovered a flaw in the video camera range finder 
for the Hopkins Ultraviolet Telescope (HUT). 

12. Unmanned spacecraft that landed on Mars on June 20, 1976 
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and sent back photos. 

13. They played astronauts Anthony Nelson and Roger Healey on 
“I Dream Of Jeannie.” 

14. Voyager 2 passed by these four large planets. 

15. Names of the American shuttles currently in use. 

16. Planet that is currently the furthest of the nine known planets 
from the sun. 

17. Company that manufactured the faulty mirror on the Hubble 
Space Telescope. 

18. Galaxy that is the closest to the Milky Way. 

19. Large stars collapse inward to form these objects, which are so 
dense that light cannot escape. 

20. Name of the astronaut character on the CBS series “Northern 
Exposure.” 


Bonus/tiebreaker: 

1. Name the five surviving original “Mercury Seven” astronauts. 

2. Name all seven people who died in the Challenger explosion 
in 1986. 

3. Name every person ever to have walked on the moon. 


Four entries came in for last week’s “Which Witch is Bewitched?” 
Quiz, and none were quite perfect. Two entries did finish in a tie, but 
neither had any of the words to the “Thriller” rap. One line from 
Vincent Price’s masterpiece would have broken the tie. In any case, 
the randomly drawn winner, defeating the Nelsons, is Gerry “*Call- 
ing Dr. Bombay” Durmowicz. Congratulations—ride your broom- 
stick down to the Gatehouse next week to claim your prize of beer and 
10 dollars worth of munchies. 


The answers to last week’s ““Which Witch Is Bewitched?” Quiz 
are: 1. 1692 2. Three 3. “Fire burn and cauldron bubble” 4. Glinda 5. 
Wicked Witch of the East 6. Michelle Pfieffer, Cher, Susan Sarandon 
7.“The Crucible” 8. David Seville (Ross Bagdasarian) 9. The Eagles 
10. Wendy Witch 11. Dick York 12. Dick Sargent 13. Larry Tate 14. 
Tabitha and Adam 15. Agnes Moorehead 16. “Bonanza” 17. “I 
Dream Of Jeannie” 18. JFK’s 19. Paul Lynde 20. Danny Bonaduce. 


Bonus/tiebreaker: 1. ““Witchfinder General” (US title “The Con- 
queror Worm” also accepted) 2. “Thriller” 3. “Darkness falls across 
the land/The midnite hour is close at hand/Creatures crawl in search 
of blood/To terrorize y’awl’s neighborhood/And whosoever shall be 
found/Without the soul for getting down/Must stand and face the 
hounds of hell/And rot inside a corpse’s shell/The foulest stench is in 
the air/The funk of forty thousand years/And grizzly ghouls from 


to stay alive/Y our body starts to shiver/For no mere mortal can resist/ 
The evil of the Thriller. Can you dig it? (maniacal laugh). 
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